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DARK DAYS 

WITH A SILVER LINING? 

The global credit crunch, the Gunns pulp mill and 
people power 


WE LIVE IN INTERESTING TIMES. IN MY (RELAT- 

ively) short lifetime we have seen communism 
fall, and now it appears we may be watching 
the collapse of our experiment with radical free- 
market capitalism. Listening to the media, it is 
easy to feel fearful about the future: some eco¬ 
nomists are saying that this economic collapse 
is worse than that which preceded the Great 
Depression. Whatever happens, I would not be 
sorry to see the end of this current form of un¬ 
bridled capitalism. In the midst of the ever- 
escalating destruction of our planet, who could 
lament the demise of a system that thrives on 
greed and exponential growth? 

Looking on as the global financial system 
melts down feels a bit like watching a car crash 
in slow motion, but we are also all inside the 
car—helpless to do anything, and not quite 
sure where it is all going to end. As the free- 
market ideologues nationalise banks (that must 
be a bitter pill), it is easy to forget that there 
are other, more important things happening in 
our world. The economy may be slowing, but 
climate change isn't. Whatever the monetary 
cost of all this avarice and foolishness, it will 
not compare with the cost of climate change if 
we don't do something about it. 

Still, there are some positive aspects to the 
global 'credit crunch'. For one, it seems as though 
Gunns Ltd is struggling more than ever to fin¬ 
ance its proposed pulp mill. As most readers 
will know, Gunns was recently rejected by its 
banker, the ANZ. (This result, I like to think, was 
assisted by many of our readers who helped to 
petition the ANZ online.) 

To me, the Gunns pulp mill struggle encap¬ 
sulates much that is good and bad in our world. 
Gunns is a corporation that appears determined 
to make a profit, no matter what the social and 
environmental cost. Its attitude to values other 
than those related to profit were exemplified 
by its managing director, John Gay, on national 
television. Accordingto Richard Flanagan, writ¬ 
ing in the Monthly, when Gay was asked how he 
felt about protected species dying for his busi¬ 
ness, he answered: 'Well, there's too many of 
them and we need to keep them at a reasonable 
level.’ Some people look at wilderness and see 
something to be valued above all else; others 
merely see dollar signs. The current financial crisis 
seems to me to have been built on the selfish 
pursuit of wealth—at any cost—that this kind 
of attitude epitomises. 

Nearly two decades ago, Gunns Ltd's former 
chairman, Eddie Rouse, was jailed for attempt¬ 
ing to bribe a Labor member of the Tasmanian 
Parliament to cross the floor and bring down 
the government, making way for the return of 
the pro-logging Liberals. Today, Gunns is still 
doing everything in its power to bring its plans 
for the pulp mill to fruition. In the battle to see 
the mill go ahead, we have heard allegations of 


political corruption (see former Tasmanian Prem¬ 
ier Paul Lennon’s home renovations by Gunns, 
for example), seen litigious legal bullying at 
the expense of free speech (see the case against 
the Gunns 20 [now 14]), and witnessed a desire 
to forge on despite opposition to the mill from 
the majority of the local community. It seems in¬ 
credible that a private project such as this could 
possibly goahead in theface of such overwhelm¬ 
ing public opposition, as if the rights of corpora¬ 
tions—private, profit-making enterprises— 
outweigh those of citizens. 


In opposition to this, we have seen the rise 
of something that brings hope—the mobilisa¬ 
tion of people power. The Gunns pulp mill has 
put many noses out of joint. Eventually, people 
tire of being trampled on, and a grass-roots re¬ 
sponse develops. This is a powerfulthing. Only 
the other day, I was told that within a day or 
two the anti-pulp mill groups can organise a 
rally of 10 000 to 15 000 people on the streets of 
Launceston. In Melbourne or Sydney that many 
people would be a sizeable crowd; in a city of 
just over 70 000 people, it's enormous. The pulp 
mill has mobilised people in a way that few en¬ 
vironmental issues have done. Because of this, 
some are saying that the failure of the Gunns 
pulp mill proposal has the potential to be one 
ofthe biggestenvironmentalvictories in Australia’s 
history—bigger even than the fight to save the 
Franklin River from being dammed. 

Toborrowsomecorporate-speak,thegovern- 
ment of Tasmania has treated its people as 
though they were onlookers to their own future 
rather than stakeholders in it—in much the same 
way most of us feel we are onlookers to the 
global meltdown. When people don't listen to 
you, it makes you feel helpless. Helplessness 
creates apathy, and apathy is most profound and 
contagious when people feel that they have no 
voice. Give people a voice, and apathy usually 
disappears. 

And the people of Tasmania are finding their 
voice. Even ashort time ago, it was hard to ima¬ 
gine that community lobbying could compel a 
big bank like the ANZ to deny finance to a 
client as massive as Gunns. The ANZ (like any 
corporation) is essentially a profit-making insti¬ 
tution whose main concern is to please its share¬ 
holders. That the ANZ should pass up a profit¬ 
making opportunity such as this suggests that 
attitudes are changing. Perhaps the tide has 


Gunns is a corporation 
that appears determined 
to make a profit, no mat¬ 
ter what the social and 
environmental cost. 
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turned for the environment. It may only be that 
the ANZ has decided not to soil its image by 
supplying finance to Gunns; equally, it is poss¬ 
ible that the ANZ's commitment to the environ¬ 
ment is more than just marketing. 

Which brings us to Wild's Environmentalist 
of the Year, and someone who is the antithesis 
of apathy: Vica Bayley. Vica is Senior Forest Cam¬ 
paigner for the Wilderness Society in Hobart 
and is also a regular contributor to our Green 
Pages. (The Wilderness Society's Geoff Law has 
written a more detailed piece about Vica, which 
can be found on page 65) One of Vica's major 
achievements has been to help persuade the 
ANZ that funding the Gunns pulp mill would be 
an environmental and public relations disaster. 
Vica's job is one that requires a lot of passion. 
This kind of passion is not inspired by money, 
but by more sustainable, ethical values. Vica's 
commitment and energy is inspiring, and a coun¬ 
terpoint to the values embodied by Gunns. 

Today, Gunns is still doing 
everything in its power to 
bring its plans for the pulp 
mill to fruition. 

While Gunns displays the corporate greed 
that has contributed to this global meltdown, 
it is also an example of a much larger problem: 
corporate power. Just as the majority of people 
in Tasmania are opposed to the pulp mill, the 
great majority of Australians oppose the log¬ 
ging of old growth forests for woodchips—they 
know it is an environmental and economic dis¬ 
aster. Yet we are still logging our forests. Why? 
Because our governments lack the political will 
to stop it, and powerful industry lobby groups 
ensure that this is so. This can be seen in any 
number of forest issues. It can be seen in the 
lifelines that Federal Governments past and pres¬ 
ent have continually thrown Gunns, despite the 
company's repeated failure to meet environ¬ 
mental and planning deadlines. Most clearly, it 
can be seen in the actions of Tasmania’s Labor 
Government, which has fast-tracked the pulp mill 
and bypassed normal planning procedure. It can 
also be seen in the way we are still taking 
timber from old growth forests despite the fact 
that there is enough plantation timber to replace 
it, and that plantation timber is actually more 
economically viable, while it would be even more 
so if our governments didn't subsidise the old 
growth logging industry. (Although plantations 
have their own set of environmental and eco¬ 
nomic problems.) 

Some of you may be asking what the global 
credit crunch and corporate greed have to do 
with bushwalking. After all, isn't bushwalking 
what this magazine is supposed to be about, not 
the rantings of some left-wing, Coopers-sipping 
socialist? Well, during the last great global 
'credit crunch’—the Great Depression—walking 
was big. My grandfather used to walk every 
morning from Brighton to the shoe factories in 
Fitzroy and Collingwood, a return distance of 
some 30 kilometres, in the hope of getting a 
day’s work. And on the weekends, he and count¬ 
less other walkers would pack the trains and head 
out of town to indulge in one of the simplest, 
cheapest and most pleasurable pastimes—bush¬ 


walking. My father tells me that walkers would 
travel to the end of one line and then walk 
across to the next line before returning home. 

In the end, our wealth doesn’t always make us 
happier. Harder times may mean simpler times, 
and that is not necessarily a bad thing. For what is 
bushwalking if not a simplifying of our everyday 
lives, a reconnection with ourselves and with 
nature? O 
Ross Taylor 

editorial@wild.com.au 

Wild Readership Survey 

The Wild readership survey has now closed. 
Our thanks to all those who took part. It was 
by far and away our biggest survey ever. We 
haven’t had time to assimilate all the results 
and digest all the comments yet, but many 
people have made usefulsuggestions. A lot of 
the things you say you want, those who re¬ 
sponded to past surveys said they wanted, 
too—including, most notably, more track notes. 
We really need your help with this—we have 
covered a lot of ground in nearly 30 years of 
publishing track notes and, if you have loca¬ 
tions in mind, we would love to hear about 
them. Quite a few people also commented on 
the Green Pages and how one-sided or neg¬ 
ative they seem. When I first started working 
here, Chris Baxter, the founding editor of Wild, 
took us all out for coffee to discuss the values 
of the magazine. One of the things I can most 
clearly recall him saying is that the Green 
Pages have always been about giving environ¬ 
mental issues oxygen, because the mainstream 
media often don't (although this may be chang¬ 
ing). We will continue to give environmental 
issues as much oxygen as we can. If the pages 
seem negative, remember: they are a reflection 
of what is happening in the world. However, it 
is our intention to focus more on positive out¬ 
comes when they happen—and there are many 
positive and inspiring stories to tell. Overall, 
you seem very happy with the magazine. In 
fact, one of the most common comments was 
that Wild doesn't come out often enough! For 
those more nerdy readers craving a few stat¬ 
istics (we know there are a few of you), here 
are some random ones: 78.9 per cent of Wild 
readers are regular bushwalkers; Tasmania 
rated as being the area you were most inter¬ 
ested in reading about, with New Zealand 
coming in a close second; 87.934 per cent said 
I was the best looking member of staff; 67 per 
cent of you listed time as the main constraint 
affecting your participation in the outdoors; 
while you said you wanted to see more (in order 
of importance) bound-in guidebooks (see this 
issue), how-toinstruction,fitness/trainingarticles 
and track notes. We shall see what we can do. 
Associate Editor 


Five lucky readers won prizes for completing 
the readership survey: David Fulton won a 
Mont Micro Jacket from Mont, Andrew Lush 
received a Trangia 27-1 Stove from Rucsac 
Supplies, Darryl Lawson will sleep easy on an 
Exped Airmat 7.5 Pump DLX from Expedition 
Equipment, Martin Potts will look very stylish 
in some Wilderness Wear Adventure Merino 
thermals and Sally-Anne Thomas will be 
readyforalleventualitieswithherLeatherman 
Skeletool CX from Zen Imports. 
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Wildfire 


A bunting question 

and the Taj Mahal of Tassie 


IN WILD NO 110 PHIL INGAMELLS OUTLINED 

his concern that controlled burning of bush in 
Victoria may soon be greatly increased in an 
effort to limit the effect of wildfires. Of course 
his concerns need not necessarily apply to other 
parts of Australia. In the Blue Mountains near 
Sydney the question of controlled burning is a 
critical one. Disastrous bushfires in 1994, 2001, 
2002 and 2006 have caused irreparable damage 
to bushland and animal life. Forexample, popu¬ 
lations of snakes and lizards in the Grose Valley 
plummeted after the 1994 fire. And populations 
of ants, insects and small birds have been 
badly affected in many areas. Even algae and 
lichen on rocks have been destroyed by some 
very hot fires. The bush experience for walkers 
has suffered over the last 30 years due to these 

Controlled burning has been shown to be 
effective in the Blue Mountains in limiting the 
severity and extent of large fires. Areas that 
have been protected by patchwork burning in 
the cooler months have survived much better 
than areas not so protected. On the other hand, 
burning in areas such as Royal National Park 
and the Illawarra has not been so beneficial, 
due possibly to the different patterns of dry 
ridges and damp gullies. 

Fire regimes respond differently to manage¬ 
ment strategies in different parts of Australia. 
But in the Blue Mountains the bush can benefit 
significantly from well-planned programs of 
hazard reduction. 

Rick Jamieson 

Grose Vale 

New South Wales 

Chris Bell reported in Wild no no ('The Taj 
Mahal of Tassie') on the environmental short¬ 
comings of the new Windy Ridge Hut on Tas¬ 
mania's beloved Overland Track. I would like 
to add to Bell's criticisms by saying that the 
design of this new hut has entirely lost the 
character and feel of the other Overland huts, 
and of many such huts all over Tasmania. The 
hut is cold, both in temperature and ambience; 
the views to the outside are almost non-exist¬ 
ent; the surfaces are reflective and sterile, and 
the ceilings absurdly high. The overall effect 
makes you forget you're in the Tasmanian 
wilderness at all. Instead, you feel as though 
you’re in a crude sort of boarding house where 
someone forgot to connect the power. The log¬ 
books are full of such comments from walkers, 
so it seems I’m not the only one. It's such a 
shame that an opportunity to preserve the tra¬ 
dition of the quintessential bushwalkers' hut 
has been wasted. 

Bron Willis 

Spotswood 

Victoria 

Thank you for printing my letter re correction 
of Eric Philips's article 'From the Cradle' (Wild 



"..It seems like a shame when Nature burns dnwn..." 


no 109), in which he states that from Pine 
Forest Moor, Pelion Hut can be seen. My letter 
to Wild no no pointed out this is not correct and 
[that] I was concerned about the accuracy of 
the article as I have seen walkers carry a copy 
of Wild and use it as a reference while travelling 
the Overland Track. 

Eric Philips, through the Associate Editor, 
claimed I was right but that he in fact meant 
the Old Pelion Hut. Sorry Eric, but Old Pelion 
Hut can't be seen from the Overland Track at 
all. It is tucked in a slight depression and has 
tall gum trees standing around it and above. I 
believe that the hut you could see was Kia Ora, 
which can be seen from the turn-off to Mt 
Ossa. It’s the only hut that can be seen from a 
distance along the Overland Track. 

Bob Thompson 

Ocean Grove 

Victoria 

I am writing in reference to the article on 
Hinchinbrook Island (Wild no 109). The author 
of this article has included some misleading 
assumptions about the climb up Mt Bowen. I 
did this trip as a day walk in 1992, so I am 
relying on memory for comment, but I rate this 
as the equal hardest day walk I have done. We 
left the beach at 6 am in the dark, reaching the 
saddle at io am after four hours of hard rock 


hopping up Warrawilla Creek, reaching the 
summit of Mt Bowen at i pm, and finally arrived 
back at the beach at 5.30 pm. 

The route from the saddle, as I remember it, 
goes below the west side of the ridge for a 
while, crosses to the east side and then follows 
the ridge to a false summit, with the actual 
summit about 20 to 30 minutes further on. The 
author of the article writes: 'The one on the 
right boasted agood clear cairn. With hindsight 
we should have gone left.’ The route is correctly 
marked with the cairn indicating the right- 
hand branch which leads to the saddle. At this 
point the left branch appears to lead to the 
saddle while the right branch heads off to the 
north-west. However, the right branch turns 
and leads directly to the saddle while the left 
branch skirts under the eastern face of Mt 
Bowen. To reach the summit by this route en¬ 
tails a long and exposed climb up the east face 
for 300 to 400 metres. It is possible but cer¬ 
tainly not recommended. 

Ian Elliott 

Coolum Beach 

Queensland 

Readers' letters are welcome (with sender's full name and 
address for verification). A selection will be published in 
this column. Letters of less than 200 words are more likely 
to be printed. Write to Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic3181 or 
email editorial@wild.com.au 
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Arunta/Simpson Desert 
adventures 


Info 



The Simpson Desert 
(known as Arunta to the 
indigenous inhabitants) 
was overrun with walkers 
this winter (well, there 
were at least two) 

Alice Springs local Michael Giacometti was the 
first, completing a 24-day, 450 kilometre walk 
across the desert from east to west—appar¬ 
ently the hardest way because you can't walk 
parallel to the sand dunes but have to go up 
their steepest side to get over them—on 16 
July. Giacometti had to haul his 165 kilogram 
cart (often containing 40 litres of water) up and 
down more than 1300 parallel sand ridges. (We 
hope to publish an article on Giacometti's ad¬ 
ventures in the next issue.) Not to be outdone, 
Belgian adventurer Louis-Philippe Loncke(who 
crossed the Tasmanian wilderness during the 
summer of 2007-2008—see Wild no 105) came 
back to Australia this winter to walk across the 
Simpson Desert. He covered 600 kilometres as 
the crow flies from north to south. Here we let 
Loncke tell the story in his own words: 

The first time I heard about the Simpson Desert, 
I was having a chat with Swiss travellers who'd 
been just driving east to west across Arunta. They 
told me it was an untouched, marvellous place. They 
stopped me straight when I asked if there were any 


walking tracks or possible ways to walk across it: 

'That would be a very crazy idea/1 did my research 
and found a handful of early and modem explorers 
who’d crossed the desert by camel, car or pulling a 
cart. The most recent was Lucas Trihey, in June 2006, 
who completed the first unsupported walk across 
the‘width ' of Arunta. I contacted him in September 
2007 with a simple question: 'Would it be possible 
to do the length and passingthrough the geographic 
centre?’ We both thought it was maybe possible 
but the question was: 'Can I make it?’ I have never 
been into an arid desert in my life before! 

The biggest challenge was the preparation: build 
an indestructible desert cart with flat-free tyres, 
ship it to Alice Springs and get all the Aboriginal per¬ 
mits and authorisations from the parks. It took me 
an entire year. I left with a 215 kilogram cart loaded 
with 140 litres of water and food for five weeks. The 
first days were rather easy. But when I entered 
'Sturt's Hell’—the parallel sand dunes—I under¬ 
stood why it was impossible. I only covered three 
kilometres the first day and it wasn’t any better the 
next three days. The cart was heavy and desperate 
to get overspinifex. The abnormal heat above 30°C 
didn’t help. I eventually had the risky idea of leav¬ 
ing one half of the load at a point in the morning, 
carrying the other half until dawn and coming back 
during the night with an empty cart to retrieve the 
first half the next day—thus going back and forth 
with an easier load. This strategy paid off during 
the following three days until I reached some 
'small' salt lakes located in the north-west of the 
desert. From there the cart was slightly lighter and 


progress easier. I then walked in the parallel valleys 
of the dunes until I reached the South Australian 
border. At the 'geocentre’ I raised an Aboriginal 
flag to thank them for letting me pass across their 
land. 

I learned to 'read the valleys' after a few weeks, 
gradually understanding where the going was 
easier. These valleys are often well featured and 
offered various terrains and shapes of vegetation 
patches. Sometimes it was a carpet of spinifex —a 
real hell —sometimes a small tiny forest of trees 
like a waterless oasis: a paradise conquered by many 
species of birds. Around the end of my second week 
I was ready to abandon the trip, but spirits came 
back up and I decided to try to make it as far as I 
could towards Lake Eyre. The last two weeks I al¬ 
ways walked from 7 am to 10 pm and I used all flat 
and hard dry lakes to increase my daily distance. Dur¬ 
ing the night in August the temperature dropped to 
below o°C. I made it safely to a cattle station on 21 
August, after reaching Lake Eyre, becoming the 
first person to walk completely unsupported across 
the dead heart of Australia. I still wait my revenge 
to eat some camel, as I was chased by them twice. 
The second time, there were 14 and they ran down 
a red dune towards me like lions would do in Africa. 
A very unusual behaviour! 

For more information: http://simpson- 

desert-trek.blogspot.com 

For more information on Michael's trip: 

www.michaelgiacometti.org 












Adventure Consultants, the high altitude expedition and climbing specialists from 
New Zealand, since 1991. Our IFMGA guides are world class, as is our service and 
commitment to success. Learn state of the art skills on our Alpine Climbing Course 
or complete a Guided Ascent of one of New Zealand's pristine peaks. 

Contact us today for our courses and expeditions brochure. 

# 

high altitude expeditions • mountaineering 
courses • guided ascents • trekking and 
wilderness journeys • seven summits 

www.adventureconsultants.co.nz 

Tel +64 3 443 8711, info@adventure.co.nz, 58 McDougall Street, Wanaka, New Zealand 
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For more information, stockist details 
or to receive your FREE recipe 
booklet visit www.hillmark.com.au 
or Freecall 1800 671 109 


Distributed in Australia by Ampro Sales Ltd. 


Market-leading Ezidri range offers the 
ultimate in food drying appliances, 


With three models to choose from, there’s 
one to suit everyone's needs & budget. 


To dehydrate anything, all you need to do is 
simply slice your produce, set it on the trays 
and forget about it fa the next 8-12 hours. 


Welcome to the 
wonderful world of 
food dehydration 


You can dry almost everything including 
fruit, vegetables, herbs & spices, meat, 
fish - even flowers, 


Plan and prepare your next 
outing with easy-to-use 
interactive maps and charts. 
Stunning 3D views. Print out 
custom maps. Program your 
GPS or Plot in real time. 
Memory-Map navigation software helps you 
plan your routes and plot your position on PC 
or Pocket PC. Richly detailed full colour maps 
and charts are easy to understand, and the 
performance review features lets you see and 
play back your track. 
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World Regaining Championships 


Jonathan Miller reports on the results 

The eighth World Rogaining Championships 
were held in the sodden forests of southern 
Estonia over 13-14 September. Estonia's high¬ 
est point is just over 318 metres above sea 
level, and the course reflected this flatness, 
providing less than 80 metres of relief between 
its highest and lowest points. The area was 
both a national park and a European worked 
landscape offorests, cleared farmland, swamps 
and bogs. The course suited runners, who bene¬ 
fited from the many tracks, but the excellent 
adapted orienteering map provided some inter¬ 
esting route choice challenges. The map showed 
a comprehensive network of drains and bore 
extensive blue tints—indicating tracts with 
varying degrees of wetness! The challenge for 
those foreign to the terrain was to decide 
whether to take shorter routes through wet 
areas and risk a cold, muddy swim—or ignomi¬ 
nious retreat—or to take the long routes fol¬ 
lowing tracks. 

Perhaps aided by some local familiarity, the 
Estonian, Latvian and Russian competitors 
dominated the results, with the Russian men's 


pair of Evgeny Dombrovskiy and Pavel Shestakov 
edgingout the defending 2006 champions from 
New Zealand, Dennis de Monchy and Chris 
Forne. The women's open was won by Alida 
Abola and Baiba Ozola of Latvia. 

Fifty-seven Australians registered among 
the 339 teams and 748 participants, and com¬ 
peted with honour. Highest placed Australian 
was veteran David Rowlands who came home 
eleventh overall and second in the men’s ve¬ 
terans with New Zealand teammate Greg Bar¬ 
bour. Reigning Australian overall champions 
David Baldwin and Julie Quinn were the first 
Australian team home and seventh in the 
keenly competed mixed open category. Fellow 
Canberrans Heather Logie and Susie Sprague 
brought home bronze in the women's open. 

Australian superveteran teams also did well. 
Ian Herbert and Joan Reynolds were narrowly 
beaten into second place by a formidable New 
Zealand team in the mixed supervets, while 
Tim Dent and Rob Taylor took bronze in the 
men’s. Robin Spriggs teamed up with American 
Sharon Crawford to take silver in the women's 
supervets. 


X 



Clearly aided by their go-fast red caps Heather 
Logie and Susie Sprague (far right) claim bronze 
in the women's open category. Jonathan Miller 


The absence of Aussie wins in Estonia may 
reflect the success of the sport in its global spread 
andincreasingintegrationintotheinternational 
calendar of endurance racing. The sport that 
started humbly in Victoria in the 1970s attracted 
participants from 23 countries to these world 
championships. 


Mountain running roundup 


John Harding reports on the latest 

The Bush Capital Bush Marathon Festival is an 
off-road running and bushwalking event held 
annually near Canberra on the last Saturday in 
July. The 2008 event attracted a record 430 
participants, with the most popular event the 
16 kilometre circuit around Mt Ainslie. World 
junior cross-country representative Emily Bri- 
chacek smashed the women's course record with 
a time of 59 minutes, 44 seconds, with former 
world mountain running representative Fiona 
Jorgensen finishing second in 76 minutes, 26 
seconds, and former orienteering international 
Rebecca Minty coming third. Fastest male was 
Scott Imhoff in 58 minutes, 42 seconds, with 
former orienteering and mountain running 
international Ben Rattray second in 60 minutes, 
47 seconds and veteran Laurie Cullen third. In 
contrast, the bushwalking field took between 
two and five hours to complete the course. 

Twenty-four runners finished the 60 kilo¬ 
metre ultra, won by Sydney’s Scott Milson in 4 
hours, 32 minutes, 7 seconds, with Canberra inter¬ 
national Martin Fryer runner-up. Canberra’s 
Kerrie Bremner used the ultra run as training 
for the World 100 kilometre Road Running Cham¬ 
pionship. Bremner won in 5 hours, 35 minutes, 
16 seconds, with Louise Sharp second. 

Brindabella Classic champion David Hosking 
shattered the course record in winning the 42.2 


kilometre Bush Marathon in 3 hours, 1 minute, 
49 seconds. Runner-up Peter Johnson, who led 
mid-race, also finished under the old record in 
3 hours, 4 minutes, 27 seconds. Former world 
rogaining champion Julie Quinn was first fe¬ 
male in 3 hours, 38 minutes, 38 seconds, with 
Kelley Flood second. 

Picturesque Ferntree Gully, in Melbourne’s 
outer east, was the venue for the 2008 Victorian 
Mountain Running Championships and will be 
used for the 2009 Australian Championship. 
The course was a 4.1 kilometre circuit through 
magnificent mountain ash trees up the steep 
Lyrebird Track, ascending 200 metres in the 
first kilometre, then descending gradually on 
the Bellview Terrace Trail, with more climbing 
over the last kilometre. 

New Zealand international Jason Woolhouse 
dominated the men's 12.2 kilometres, winning in 
52 minutes, 48 seconds, with Adrian McGregor 
second and Jogi Mori third. Kathryn Ewels, 
fourteenth in the World Orienteering Cham¬ 
pionship in July, blitzed the women’s field in 40 
minutes, 1 second for the 8.2 kilometres, with 
Australian ultra running representative June 
Petrie second and World Long Distance Moun¬ 
tain Running Championship representative 
Isobel Bespalov third. 

Emily Brichacek winning the 16 kilometre run in 
record time. John Harding 











Desert walking with the 

OUTBACK 

CAMEL 

COMPANY 


Explore the Simpson Desert in the 
grand tradition of the early explorers 
and pioneering Afghan cameleers. 
Our packcamels will do all the hard 
work whilst you experience the 
beauty of the world's largest 
parallel sand ridge desert. 

• Moderate 11-day treks 

• Challenging 25-day expeditions 

• 15-day Ornithological Trek 

• May to September 2009 

Phone 07 3850 7600 
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Make 
someone's 
Christmas 
a Wild one! 


Give a friend or loved one a subscrip¬ 
tion to Wild -for inspiration, conserva¬ 
tion and recreation! 

A FREE WildGUIDE (in addition to the one 
bound in this issue) and gift note will accompany 
the first issue. 

Just enclose the completed form (or photocopy) with 
your cheque, money order or credit card details and 
mail it to: 

Wild Publications Pty Ltd 
Reply Paid 415 
Prahran VIC 3181 

(no stamp necessary if posted in Australia) 

You can also order by phone on (03) 9826 8483 
or fax the completed form to (03) 9826 3787. 

(By the way—if you'd like someone to give you a Wild 
subscription, why not send them a copy of this form as 
a'hint'?) 


Yes! Please start a gift subscription for: 
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Address 

P/code Email 

For a period of 3 years $82.50 ($159 overseas—airmail) 

2 years $58.90 ($110 overseas—airmail) 
lyear $31.95 ($56.95 overseas—airmail) 
and enclose the following free WildGUIDE (a list of titles can be found on page 87): 

This gift is from (name(s) to appear on gift note): 

Please note: The first issue of the subscription will be this one (no in). It will be mailed to read 
its destination before Christmas where possible. 

Tick here if you'd prefer issue m (with WildGUIDE and gift note) to be mailed to you instead. 

Tick here if you would like future renewal notices for this gift sent to you. 

If you have ticked either of the above boxes, please provide: 

Name 

Address P/code 

I'm paying by: 

Cheque Money order 

Enclose cheque or money order ({A only) payable to Wild Publications Pty Ltd 

MasterCard Visa Amex Diners 

Card number Expiry / 
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Total amount $ All prices include delivery cost. 
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Kinetic Technology International Pty Ltd 

1 Kembla Street, Cheltenham 3192 
Victoria Australia 


Phone: (03) 9583 9566 
www.kti.com.au 
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BATTERY 


10 YEAR 
WARRANTY 


Rapid detection from 
start-up utilising the 
406MHz COSPAS-SARSAT 
satellite detection 
technology. 

Available with or without 
GPS, the new Kti Mini-Sat 
406MHz PLB is your global 
rescue link for outdoor 
security. 


SMALL, FAST 
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The Sweeper of Summits 


Info 


Some of the delights Arian found in the Alps around Chamonix. Arian Lemal 


Wild speaks to Arian Lemal about one 
of the main problems humans leave 
behind in their interaction with wild 
places—rubbish 

In Australia we are fortunate that many of our 
wild places are free of rubbish; the same cannot 
be said of many other parts of the world, par¬ 
ticularly Europe and the developing world. Arian 
Lemal is a young French climber and walker 
who became fed up with climbing mountains 
that looked like rubbish dumps and decided to 
do something about it. In 2006, aged 22, he 
soloed Argentina’s Mt Aconcagua, the highest 
mountain in the Americas. Appalled at the 
rubbish, he returned a year later to clean up 
the mountain: 'During33 days on the mountain, 
I took down 150 kilograms of rubbish left be¬ 
hind by disrespectful climbers.’ To clean up the 
slopes of the mountain he undertook many 
trips up and down—the equivalent of climbing 
Aconcagua four times—each time, with 15 to 
20 kilograms of rubbish on his back. Friends 
soon nicknamed him the'Sweeper of Summits'. 
In the summer of 2007 he spent three months 
cleaning up rubbish in the French Alps, each 
day bending over hundreds of times to pick up 
litter. A French manufacturing company. Millet, 
heard about his efforts and offered him a place 
on a team trekking into Kanchenjunga base 
camp. There they removed 130 kilograms of rub¬ 
bish. When at home in France, Arian visits 
schools, giving free talks to highlight environ¬ 
mental issues and educating students about 
theirfuture interactions with the natural world. 
At present Arian is living in New Zealand, where 
he is finishing his masters in environmental man¬ 
agement. 

What first motivated you to start cleaning 
up the mountains? 

First of all, my motivation comes from the en¬ 
ergy, pleasure and excitement that the moun¬ 
tains and the animals give me. The immense 
excitement and energy that develops inside me 
when I’m in the wild is overwhelming and 
powerful. Secondly, being a role model for kids 
and raising environmental awareness. 

When you are confronted with all the rubbish 
people leave behind, does it ever make you 
angry or feel like you are wasting your 
time? 

I do get frustrated and angry, but then the 
environment says 'thank you’ with the birds 
singing or the leaves dancing in the air. I also 
keep in mind that raising awareness will even¬ 
tually make a difference. My motto is 'our 
planet deserves an effort’. That’s what I remind 
myself when it’s a bit rough, either because of 
poor weather or because of the amount of 
rubbish I need to pick up. It is never a waste of 
time as long as I can give school talks and use 
the media to spread the word. 


What is the strangest rubbish you have 
found in your travels? 

The strangest rubbish is four shredded car tyres 
at 2000 metres above Chamonix. I have no 
idea what they were doing there, and what 
people used them for in the first place. But 
obviously, they were of no use any more, and 
were left behind...they were super heavy to 
carry down. I could also tell you about the 
coolest thing I've found in the mountains: an 
old ski from the 1950s on a glacier in the Alps. I 
also found a Coca-Cola can from 1993 (the ex¬ 
piry date was still readable). If I saw it, some¬ 
one else must have seen it as well, but nobody 
picked it up for 14 years! 

What future projects do you have planned? 
The big project is for 2010. It’s a five-year 
project where I would spend six months of the 
year cleaning up (Himalayas, Andes, Rockies, 
Alps, Africa) and six months giving free school 
talks. But finding sponsorship is not easy... I’m 
working very hard on that project, and dream¬ 


ing about it every day. Hopefully, it works out, 
and I can clean more mountains and raise fur¬ 
ther environmental awareness. I’ll let you know 
how it goes. 

What have you found most satisfying about 
being the 'Sweeper of the Summits'? 

My biggest satisfaction from cleaning up the 
mountains is being able to educate kids and 
raise environmental awareness amongst them. 
I try to be a role model for them, and it works! 
After each school talk, there are always kids 
that go around the school, pick up rubbish, 
show it to me, and say, 'You see, I helped the 
planet, our planet deserves an effort’. It’s an 
amazing feeling! Later on, the classes organise 
a cleanup project, then they send me the pic¬ 
tures and the 'tales’ of the day. I also feel a 
great deal of satisfaction on my different 
projects when people watching or encountering 
me help me collect rubbish. They did their bit, 
and that’s great! 

To find out more, visit www 



v.arianlemal.fr 






Teflon® with Radiance technology is a 
revolution in non-stick coatings. With a unique 
bronze colour, this new technology reaches 
optimal cooking temperatures faster and more 
evenly than ever before. 

GSI Outdoors' Pinnacle series cookware uses 
Teflon® with Radiance technology which has 
been specifically tested on and approved 
expressly for campware use on GSI Outdoors' 
proprietary 1.2 mm and 1.5 mm hard anodised 

Exclusively distributed in Australia by Spelean Pty Ltd. 

Call 1800 634 853 for your nearest stockist 
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Amazingly compact design is fully equipped 
for the Gourmet needs of campers and 
reconfigurable for everything from 2 person 
backpacking to 4 person car camping. 
Rugged stuff sack holds set and doubles as : 


provide personalised 


made of Lexan ' 


and works 


The nFORM Gourmet line represents a unique 
solution of ingenious tableware and cookware items 
designed to eliminate the guesswork of packing for 
the outdoors. A la carte or in preconfigured sets, 
nFORM Gourmet is redefining outdoor function. 


AiForm 
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Pumps close to 3 litres per minute! 

The HyperFlow Microfilter utilises the latest 
Hollow Fibre technology in a package so small 
and so easy to use it will change the way you 
collect water. Its ergonomic design, diminutive 
size and tool free maintainability make it just 
as appropriate on day trips as it is on multi-day 
excursions. Also included is a Quick Connect Bottle 
Adapter for direct connection to 
all MSR hydration products and 
a variety of other "wide mouth" 
containers (with 63mm threaded 
openings), and an advanced 
prefilter to prolong the life of your 
filter. 

• High Flow Rate - Pumps close to 
3 litres/min, or 1 litre every 20 seconds! 

• Ultralight & small - Just 221 grams and only 
17.8 x 8.3 cm, perfect when space is at a premium. 

• Field Maintainable - Can be cleaned repeatedly for 
flow recovery without tools. 

• Super Convenient - Quick-Connect bottle adapter 
lets you filter water directly into your storage 
container. 

• Cartridge Life: Up to 1,000 litres. 
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Scroggin 

Lukla airport disaster 

Glenn van der Knijff reports that Lukla, the 
small village that is one of the major air hubs of 
the Mt Everest region of Nepal, was the scene 




Lukla airport—a major air-access hub to the 
Everest region. Glenn van der Knijff 


of a disastrous plane crash in October. A Twin 
Otter plane belonging to Yeti Airways crashed 
and caught fire on landing at the Tenzing- 
Hillary airport in Lukla, killing i8 of the 19 oc¬ 
cupants, including two Australians. Only the 
pilot survived. 

Although investigations continue at the time 
of writing, it's understood that the plane struck 
a fence and crashed on to the runway during 
inclement weather. Ironically, October gen¬ 
erally provides long periods of stable conditions 
in Nepal, but in 2008 unseasonably wet weather 
continued beyond the normal monsoon period. 
In an unfortunate turn of circumstances, the 
Australian couple, Victorians Andrew Frick 
McLeod and Charlene Zamudio, had been 
scheduled to travel on an earlier flight but were 
forced to delay their adventure when their 
luggage went missing. 

Lukla is one of the main gateways for trek- 
kers into the Mt Everest region, and provides 
access to the popular Mt Everest Base Camp 
and Gokyo areas. 

Victoria's national parks licensing 
policy finally set 

Rod Costigan from Adventure Victoria reports 
that after two and a half years of deliberation, 
Victoria's Department of Sustainability and En¬ 
vironment has released its final policy for licens¬ 


ing of visitors to parks and other public land. 
The policy draft, published way back in 2005, 
had several concerning elements. The most 
worrying was that it defined licensable activity 
in away that captured non-commercial activity, 
including that of clubs and associations. For¬ 
tunately, the department received many ob¬ 
jections, and the final policy confines the 
licence system to commercial activities. 

However, the department also notes that 
many submissions supported the inclusion of 
non-commercial organisations such as associ¬ 
ations, schools and even private individuals 
within the licensing system. This view has long 
been held by some commercial operators, who 
express resentment at the relative freedom the 
general public is allowed. While the policy 
provides welcome comfort for the foreseeable 
future, the outdoors community will need to 
remain vigilant for as long as such views 
persist. 

The New South Wales licensing policy in 
draft form is more extreme than its Victorian 
equivalent. The final policy is yet to be pub¬ 
lished. O 

Readers' contributions to this department, including high- 
resolution digital photos or colour slides, are welcome. 
Items of less than 200 words are more likely to be pub¬ 
lished. Send them to Wild, PO Box 41s, Prahran, Vic 3181 or 
email editorial(5)wild.com.au 


Wild Diary 


Wild Diary listings provide information about rucksack-sports events and instruction courses run by non-commercial organisations. Send items for publication to the Editor, 
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December 

AC Flatwater Grand Prix C 

12-14 December, SA 
www.canoe.org.au 

Coast to Kosciuszko BR 

12-14 December, NSW 
www.coolrunning.com.au 

Tasmanian Slalom Championships 

14 December, TAS 

Murray Marathon C 

26- 31 December, VIC 
www.redcross.org.au 
Southern Cup C 

27- 28 December, VIC 
www.canoe.org.au 

January 

Stalkys Horrible Half Marathon BR 

lolanuary, NSW 
www.coolrunning.com.au 

Bells Bash BR 

16 January, VIC 
www.coolrunning.com.au 

Brokers Nose Goat Race BR 

24 January, NSW 

Mountain Hardwear Edge of Reality M 

24-27 January, NSW 
www.arocsport.com.au 

Adventure Paddle C 

31 January, NSW 
www.maxadventure.com.au 

February 

Maximum Adventure Paddle C 

2 February, NSW 
www.maxadventure.com.au 


Bull! to Rixons Pass Ridge BR 

7 February, NSW 

Cradle Mountain Run BR 

7 February, TAS 
www.coolrunning.com.au 

Kathmandu Adventure M 

7 February, VIC 
www.maxadventure.com.au 

Upside Down 12 hr 

7-8 February, WA 
www.rogaine.asn.au 

Upside Down 8 hour 

8 February, QLD 
www.rogaine.asn.au 

Paddy Pallin Adventure Race 

14 February, ACT 
www.arocsport.com .au 

Tri X Series M 

22 February, VIC 
www.coolrunning.com.au 

Paddy Pallin Adventure Series M 

23 February, ACT 
www.arocsport.com.au 

Australian Masters Games 6 hr R 

28 February, VIC 

March 

Area 51 Series M 

8 March QLD 
www.gar.com.au 

Six Foot Track Marathon BR 

14 March, NSW 
www.coolrunning.com.au 

BiGaine 6 hr R 

15 March, QLD 
www.rogaine.asn.au 


Deuter Rat Race M 

IS March, NSW 


Kathmandu Adventure M 

28 March, QLD 
www.maxadventure.com.au 

Tri X Series M 

29 March, VIC 
www.coolrunning.com.au 

The Great Volcanic Mountain 
Challenge BR 

29 March, NSW 


April 

4 April, WA 
www.rogaine.asn.au 

Alps to the Ocean M 

8-13 April, VIC 
www.rapidascent.com.au 


May 

Wildendurance BR 

2-4 May, NSW 
www.coolrunning.com.au 

3 hr R 

3 May, QLD 

15/24 hr R 

9-10 May, VIC 

Area 51 Series M 

11 May, QLD 
www.gar.com.au 

6/12 hr R 

16 May, QLD 

The North Face 100 BR 

16-17 May, NSW 


Area 51 Series M 

13 April, QLD 
www.gar.com.au 

12 hr R 

18 April, VIC 
www.rogaine.asn.au 

Vets Champs 6 hr R 

18 April, VIC 
www.rogaine.asn.au 

Paddy Pallin Adventure Race M 

18 April, NSW 
www.arocsport.com.au 

Autumn 12/24 hr R 

18-19 April, NSW 
www.rogaine.asn.au 

Bribie Island Multisport M 

27 April, QLD 


June 

Australian Championships R 

6-7 June, WA 
www.rogaine.asn.au 

Porcupine Gorge National Park 
Challenge BR 

13 June, QLD 

Paddy Pallin 6 hr R 

14 June, NSW 
www.arocsport.com.au 


Activities: BR bush running, C canoeing, 

M multisports, R rogaining Rogaining events 
are organised by the State rogaining associations 
Canoeing events are organised by the State 
canoeing associations unless otherwise stated 
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The Wild Life 


Wilderness with En Suite 

Quentin Chester examines the recent trend of eco-friendly wilderness lodges 



Girt by sea: the Southern Ocean Lodge on Kangaroo Island in South Australia is the latest in eco- 
tourism. Jonathon Chester 


THE SOUTH COAST OF KANGAROO ISLAND COPS 

the lot. Storms and squalls. A daily thumping 
from the Southern Ocean swell. Not to mention 
winter gales lashing out from the depths of 
Antarctica. Walking this coast often feels like a 
circus act. Wind gusts knock you sideways, 
catching your rucksack as if it were a sail. You 
lurch and stagger, eyes streaming and jacket 
billowing, Michelin-man style. 

All things considered, people don't get much 
of a look-in along this shoreline. There are a few 
bays and beaches, plus the odd holiday shack, 
but much of the coast is ragged capes edged in 
limestone cliffs. Anything that sticks its head 
up—be it tree, shrub or person—is brought 
back to earth by the blustering salt air. You see, 
in these parts it's Aeolus, the god of wind, who 
calls the shots. Just about the only things that 
look truly at home are seals as they party in the 
froth and sway of the surf and the occasional 
lone osprey sailing home on the breeze. 

Given this setting, a coast walker heading 
west from Hanson Bay might be surprised to 
stumble across a suave new building—a long 
line of blue-grey rooms stepping up the slope to a 
circular glass pavilion. This is Southern Ocean 
Lodge, the latest experiment in bush hideaways, 
complete with 21 suites, a restaurant and bar, 
lounges and a spa. Each clifftop suite looks 
across wind-pruned heath to a sliver of sea and 
an empty sky. The nearest beach is a tangle of 
rocks and surf. There’s not a palm tree or swim¬ 
ming pool in sight. This is the middle of nowhere. 
The kind of place most people call wilderness. 

Keep on walking the coast and before long 
there’s another structure, the home of a local 
fishing family who ply these shores. Officially, 
they are Partition haliaetus. To the rest of us they 
are ospreys. Gliding on arched wings, these master 
anglers can spy a fish below the ruffled surface 
of the Southern Ocean from 50 metres away. 
Ospreys will hover, then dive, plunging feet- 
first up to a metre into the water to grab their 
prey, before clambering back on to the wind. 

Their home is typically a platform of large 
sticks and stray bits of seaweed perched atop 
an isolated cliff or even a dead tree. With a 
span of nearly two metres and timber heaped a 
metre or so high, these are among the most 
extravagant nests in the avian world. Like many 
a beachfront abode, they have a shabby, make¬ 
shift grandeur, and over successive generations 
they gather driftwood, old bits of rope and 
other seaside bric-a-brac. 

Back at Southern Ocean Lodge, by contrast, 
the decor is all shimmering glass and Italian 
stone. The effect is lavish, yet austere. While 
kangaroo and grass-tree motifs might adorn 
the furnishings, the nearest thing to 'found 
objects’ are the hundreds of leaves artist Janine 
Mackintosh has stitched as mandalas to white 
linen and had neatly framed behind glass. There's 
nothing cheap or makeshift here. With its rev¬ 
erence for crafted materials and all things Kan¬ 


garoo Island, the lodge is as ardently styled as 
a temple. 

Holiday accommodation out bush is nothing 
new. For nearly a century, Australians have been 
traipsing off to country guest houses, health 
spas and mountain chalets. Some, like Binna 
Burra and O'Reillys in Queensland’s Lamington 
National Park, have become legends, places 
where families have gone for generations to en¬ 
joy mountain air and rainforest lore. In recent 
times, however, new styles of retreat have popped 
up in locations that are branded as even more 
remote and elite. 

Some of these haunts, such as Faraway Bay, 
near the mouth of the King George River in the 
Kimberley, and Longitude 131 at Uluru, aim for 
a bush camp aura. In Tasmania, there are the 
up-market huts on the Bay of Fires and Cradle 
Mountain walks. Other venues, including Seven 
Spirit Bay on Arnhem Land’s Cobourg Peninsula 
and the soon-to-be-opened Emirates resort in 
New South Wales’s Wolgan Valley, go for more 
conventional resort trappings. 

Common to all is the promise of being im¬ 
mersed in the environment, yet still, magically, 
in the lap of luxury. There is also a suggestion 
that these resorts represent a superior portal 
to the landscape, conferring upon their guests 
an intimacy with nature that’s beyond the reach 
of the more modestly resourced traveller. This 
fantasy of privileged access does entail some 
outgoings. Two nights at Faraway Bay, for ex¬ 
ample, will set you back $2230. At Southern 


Ocean Lodge, the tariff starts at $900 per per¬ 
son per night, and to bunk down by yourself in 
the top room—the 'Osprey Pavilion’—means 
coming up with $2700 a night. 

There are about a dozen of the other osprey 
'pavilions’ dotted around the shores of Kan¬ 
garoo Island. While variations of the species 
are found worldwide, South Australia’s 50 or 
so osprey pairs are an isolated population— 
their nearest relatives are 1000 kilometres to the 
west, on the other side of the Nullarbor, and 
more than 1500 kilometres away in northern 
NSW—and thus officially endangered. Not 
only that, but the things we people do have 
bumped them from waterfront sites in several 
other parts of South Australia. Ospreys, it seems, 
have certain standards when it comes to space 
and privacy. 

If you're in the wilderness lodge business, 
being 'environmentally sensitive’ is a given. 
Southern Ocean Lodge has athoughtfuldesign. 
It hugs the terrain and uses muted colours as 
well as local and recycled materials. These days, 
however, if you park any large building in a wild 
place—especially on a clifftop—some people 
will want to ask pointed questions. Should 
your activities risk intruding on nesting ospreys 
and the natural order of things, then your en¬ 
vironmental sensitivity is going to be under the 
spotlight. 

At the same time, this lodge has been wel¬ 
comed as a sign of a wider appreciation of nature 
and wilderness, a 15 million dollar gamble on 
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Explore 

The exploration of Australia is far from 
complete! We go to amazing places you've 
probably never heard of, places where, 
on occasion, no non-lndigenous person 
has ever been. 

On previous explorer trips we've found 
Aboriginal art sites, beautiful pools, pockets 
of rainforest, gorges and waterfalls—no hint 
of which appeared on any map. 

These are the kind of trips that let us discover 
the walking routes we regularly use today. 
Our exploratory trips include everything from 
short sections on one week walks to a six 
week Kimberley expedition. 

If you have ever dreamed of being among 
the first non-Aboriginals to explore an area, 
our Explorer trips could be your dream 
come true. Visit our website or ask us for 
more information. 


12 Carrington St Millner NT 0810 
walkabout@ais.net.au 
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your nearest stockist. 
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the belief that people will spend up big to have 
a holiday in multiple layers of clothing on a 
windswept coast. Also, the lodge owners have 
only occupied one per cent of their too hectare 
property; the rest is secured in a bush heritage 
agreement. On top of this, the resort is seen as 
a boost to the economic clout of the island's 
natural assets and its reputation as one of the 
world's top wildlife destinations. 

Southern Ocean Lodge is the creation of 
Dick Smith's daughter Hayley and her husband 
James Baillie. It came on the heels of their 
make-over of Capella Lodge on Lord Howe 
Island. Next in line is Remarkable Lodge on 
Tassie's wind-blasted Tasman Peninsula. It 
seems Dick's eagerness for the outdoors has 
been passed down the line. And Hayley is not 
the only beneficiary. As the founder of Australian 
Geographic, Dick's convictions turned into a very 
public spruiking of Australia's natural assets. 

These endorsements have added to the push 
as Australians seekout places remote and won¬ 
drous. Tourism is increasingly adopting nature 
as its muse. In doing so, many enterprises have 
wisely decided on a strategy of helping people 
to make their own way and cushioning the ride, 
while letting the wild speak for itself. However 
imperfect our eavesdropping might be, at least 
we have the fidelity of our own encounters. 

Forty years ago a friend of Dick Smith's, the 
geologist Reg Sprigg, took over a neglected 
sheep station at the top of the Flinders Ranges. 
He and his wife Griselda set up a private wilder¬ 
ness sanctuary and tourist resort called Arkaroola. 
Reg was a gifted man of science. He could also 
be irascible in the way mavericks often are. Yet, 
over the years, travellers have flocked to his 
ridgetop tour, walked Arkaroola's stone-filled 
creeks and camped under its stars. They have 
scripted themselves into the Sprigg story, a 
saga that put its trust in natural marvels. 

As it happens, a mining company, Marathon 
Resources, has been talking big about mining 
uranium from the heart of Arkaroola. There are 
good economic and ecological reasons why this 
mine should not proceed. Yet what may prove 
equally decisive is people’s loyalty towards this 
terrain and its resort. Thanks to the Spriggs, 
Arkaroola is not just a word on a map, but a 
hinge point in many people's lives, a place where 
thousands have made a connection to a land of 
gorges and granite summits—a geological grand 
opera overseen by wedge-tailed eagles soaring 
on upswept wings. 

The Southern Ocean Lodge business model 
is a long way from Arkaroola’s all-comers-wel- 
come approach. Whatever might be said about 
its ultra-exclusive ethos, there’s no denying 
the lodge’s effort to give expression to place. 
Echoes of the island are everywhere: in the 
restaurant's fervent promotion of local fare, 
and in the building’s dominant feature, a 200 
metre long wall of Kangaroo Island limestone, 
hewn by local farmer Scott Wilson. Even the 
suites are named after shipwrecks that are 
scattered along these shores. 

It’s too early to say where this experiment is 
heading. Certainly, this lodge will not be every¬ 
one’s cup of chai. Thankfully, there are many 
other authentic ways to savour the island’s 
charms. Nevertheless, given the lodge’s local 
focus, as well as its proximity to wildlife and 
forces elemental, there is at least an opening 


here for its patrons to look into the heart of the 
place. When you give people who like to 
exercise their insight and convictions this kind 
of experience, who knows where it will lead or 
what stories will unfold? 

Take, for example, the fact that Reg Sprigg 
also had a lifelong fascination with Kangaroo 
Island. Among other things, he described how 
great expanses of the ocean floor became ex¬ 
posed during recent ice ages and the way ra¬ 
ging westerlies whipped up sand and shell grit 
and deposited them in massive dune fields across 
the island. Over the past million years these 
deposits consolidated through chemical action 
to form the dune rock—the limestone cliffs— 
that dominate these shores. Now that's some¬ 
thing to ponder between degustation courses 
on a windy night in the limestone-walled res¬ 
taurant. 

Another narrative thread to mull over is the 
popularity of these waters with seals, sea lions, 
dolphins and penguins. This might lead to 
another of Mr Sprigg's discoveries, a group of 
submarine canyons 60 kilometres south of the 
island. These ravines cut through the edge of 
the Continental Shelf to join the abyssal plain 
of the Southern Ocean. The largest, now known 
as Sprigg Canyon, plunges some 4600 metres— 
more than twice the depth of the Grand Can¬ 
yon. These colossal structures direct plumes of 
nutrients from the ocean depths to shallower 
waters, boosting the local food chain. Which 
might help to explain why those at the top— 
ospreys included—seem to revel in the fishing 
here. 

Meanwhile, anybody with an eye for ospreys 
should also consider the fate of the iron screw 
steamer Osmanli —which also happens to be 
the name of a suite at Southern Ocean Lodge. 
Just before midnight on 25 November 1853, en 
route from Melbourne to Adelaide, it was 
blown off course and ploughed into a reef at 
D’Estrees Bay, 70 kilometres east of where the 
lodge now stands. One of the survivors, William 
Leigh, made a sketch of the scene. As well as 
showing the ship stuck fast on the reef, the 
sketch depicts a 'hawk's nest’ atop a limestone 
cliff on the nearby mainland. This osprey nest 
is still in use today—155 years later. According 
to ornithologist Terry Dennis, the same pair of 
ospreys have been in residence here since 1993, 
and over that time have successfully raised n 
fledglings. 

On the face of it, resorts such as Southern 
Ocean Lodge are conceived as nest-like havens 
of luxury and artifice. Yet, no matter how me¬ 
ticulous the design, these sites take on a life of 
their own. Nature intervenes, with all its vagar¬ 
ies. Given a little luck, new chapters get written 
into the journeys of the people who visit and 
work there. Stories that are bigger than any¬ 
one’s power to design or be indulged. The kind 
of irreplaceable tales that tie our brief lives to 
shipwrecks and hidden depths, to seals surfing 
and birds fishing, and to the wild, everlasting 
god of wind. 

A Wild contributor since issue no 3, Quentin Chester is a 
freelance journalist and the author of six books about 
wilderness places. His preferred habitats include isolated 
corners of the outback and northern Australia, offshore 
islands and obscure gorges in the Flinders Ranges. His 
latest book is Tales from the Bush and his web blog is at: 
http://quentinchester.blogspot.com 
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Ben Kozel kayaks through Australia's 
dry heart, encountering both epic 
wilderness and the media's 
ceaseless hunger for a story 

IN JANUARY 2004 A TROPICAL STORM SWEPT THROUGH CENTRAL WESTERN 

Queensland. The deluge that followed broke a drought which had lasted three 
years. Impressive fronts of water surged south-west along the bone-dry chan¬ 
nels of the Diamantina, Cooper and Georgina river systems. Crossing the South 
Australian border, the floodwaters filled Goyder Lagoon to capacity before 
flowing on down Warburton Creek. By the middle of March, water had begun 
spilling into Lake Eyre for the first time since 2000. Water may not flow down 
the Warburton again for another decade. 

What goes into planning a kayak journey down Warburton Creek and 
beyond, into the great inland basin of Lake Eyre? The answer contains 
two key elements: speed and thoroughness. On the one hand, blink and 
you're likely to miss it in flow. On the other, assuming that all that water 
translates into a paradise akin to Eden is likely to land you in a heap of 
trouble. Indeed, kayaking in what is, statistically, the driest and hottest 


region of the continent feels like a perversion of the natural order of 
things. It flies squarely in the face of convention, defying everything I 
grew up believing is and isn't possible in the outback. 

At the end of the first week in April 2004, my good friend Tim Jarvis 
and I launched our touring kayaks near Kalamurina Station homestead, 
some 200 kilometres upstream from where the Warburton empties into 
Lake Eyre. Station manager Nathan Keogh, who had seen the water 
arrive more than a month earlier, said: The stench was incredible. It 
was carrying all sorts of muck and rotting material.' Four years' worth of 
built-up debris was being cleared out. 

The water level had peaked ten days earlier. Riverside foliage was 
stained to a height two metres above our heads, yet the creek was still 
deep and fast flowing. With stands of eucalyptus and melaleuca 
crowding its banks, there was little to distinguish the Warburton here 
from waterways found in the wetter regions of Australia. 

The truth is, though, that such a comparison has little meaning. For 
what distinguishes the Warburton from the majority of its southern 
cousins, and what became more and more evident with each paddle 
stroke we took, is the fact that it remains a wild river. Barely a human 
trace exists here. The absence of dams, the complete lack of damage 
caused by mining, pollution or bad farming practices, harks back to a 
time before the settlement of Australia by Europeans. 
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Landfall on the first evening coincided with the unwelcome discovery 
of water in the rear storage compartment of Tim's kayak. The compart¬ 
ment was, in fact, filled almost to the brim, thanks to a tiny hole in the 
plastic. Everything that had been put into that supposedly watertight 
space emerged dripping. Unfortunately, this compartment held most of the 
electronic equipment, satellite phone included. For all their truly marvel¬ 
lous qualities, satellite telephones do not cope well with a good dunking. 

In truth we didn't see this as any great tragedy. I think deep down we 
both welcomed the added feeling of isolation it foisted upon us. The loss 
of the phone really only meant one thing—that, short of some telepathic 
connection being made, our support crew wouldn't receive progress up¬ 
dates from us. When they didn't receive a call at the 
first pre-arranged time, they would assume a phone - 
malfunction, nothing more. A lack of communication 
did not alter the fact that a time and place for the 
rendezvous had been set: in eight day's time at Hal- 
ligan Bay (one of the few places on Lake Eyre's western 
shore that is accessible by vehicle). In dire straits, we 
could activate the all but indestructible EPIRB (Emer¬ 
gency Position-Indicating Radio Beacon). Ultimately, 
though, whichever team arrived at Halligan Bay first 
would simply wait for the other. 


Travelling through wilderness without a motor 
encourages much cosier interludes with local 
wildlife. Several times each day, we would see 
the long neck of a darter lunging snake-like 
through the water. The bird would then disap¬ 
pear back below the surface to continue its fish¬ 
ing. Galahsand mulga parrots added splashes 
of colour to logs and other dead wood. Small 
insectivores twittered amongst the tangle of 
lignum. Black kites circled the sky above, or 
else were perched in the coolibahs and river 


red gums, vantage points from which they 
occasionally swooped to snare an unwitting 
fish in their talons. And in the shade of an over¬ 
hang, a rather shy southern boobook owl at¬ 
tempted to roost discreetly. 

Much less enchanting were the hordes of 
flies. They started molesting us before the sun's 
first rays had licked over the horizon, and they 
continued until after dusk. Removing your head 
net at any stage during daylight hours meant 
choking on flies within minutes. Lunchtime, 
in particular, was a challenge. 

Three days' paddlingfrom Kalamurina, the 
Warburton had grown to nearly 300 metres 
wide. From the seat of a kayak it was easy 
enough to be lulled by this riverine wonder¬ 
land. The suggestion that the abundance 
around us was fleeting seemed an anathema. 


Tim Jarvis hauls a 
reinforced jerrycan 
across the abrasive 
salt crust of Lake 
Eyre, just before 
arriving at Halligan 
Bay. Left, Lake Eyre 
on the morning of 
day seven. Mud has 
given way to packed 
dirt. All photographs 
by the author 










But on those occasions when we stepped 
away from the bank, life's tenuous grip on 
the landscape was quickly revealed. Either 
side of that thin green ribbon, the bleak and 
sun-scorched Tirari Desert laid siege. Tus¬ 
sock-studded dunes, rising up to a height of 
just a few dozen metres, appeared as mountain 
ranges on the otherwise featureless terrain. 
The temperature soared, the air thinned, 
and I was left with that horrible, pit-of-the- 
stomach sensation I’m sure most desert trav¬ 
ellers have experienced—the feeling that one’s 
precious moisture is being drained away. 

Despite the magnitude and endurance of 
the Warburton’s flow, the desert needed only 
to bide its time. For, even when it flows, the 
Warburton cannot offer passage beyond the 
arid zone. It would soon have run its course, 
bequeathing its silty cargo to the mighty 
salt lake—Lake Eyre. Eyre is the terminus of 
the world's largest internal drainage basin, 
a slaughterhouse for all the water that has, 
up to this point, managed to defy a relentless 
evaporative force. 

As the width of the creek continued to 
increase, the speed of its flow steadily di¬ 
minished. Yet there was no ebb in the wild¬ 
ness of this place: we saw a family of dingoes 
swimming across the Warburton no more 
than a dozen metres in front of the kayaks. 
Huge pelican flocks were scattered through¬ 
out the river’s estuary, roosting on the sand¬ 
bars. Thousands had made the 1000 kilometre 
pilgrimage from their breeding grounds in 
the Coorong. They are just one of a number 
of bird species that inexplicably begin mak¬ 
ing the journey north even before the vanguard 
of those Queensland floodwaters reaches 
Lake Eyre. 

The Warburton mouth is about a kilometre 
wide but, even out in the middle, the blade 
of a paddle easily touched bottom. Here too, 
the epic scale of the landscape suddenly be¬ 
came acutely fathomable. It’s possible to see 
great distances in every direction across the 
flat expanse of the lake. To the west and east, 
the crests of faraway uplands (nothing more 
than higher-than-average sand dunes) seemed 
to hover above a band of shimmering empti- 

The Warburton Groove is a linear depres¬ 
sion averaging two kilometres in width, 
which extends south into Lake Eyre for ioo 
kilometres. It inherits Warburton Creek’s 


flow. The Groove must fill completely before 
water can start to spread out over the vast 
remainder of the lake’s area. 

Right from the earliest days of our prepara¬ 
tion for this journey, several questions had 
burned with regard to Lake Eyre. How deep 
was the water sitting in the lake? How much 
of its 9600 square kilometre area was in¬ 
undated? And how long would that water 
stay there before the relentless autumn sun 
sucked it back whence it had come? The 
answers, it seemed, depended on whom we 
spoke to. According to John Hammond, pro¬ 
prietor of the Mungeranie Roadhouse on the 
Birdsville Track, there wasn’t actually that 
much water making it into the lake. When 
we consulted Trevor Wright, a scenic-flight 
operator based out of William Creek, he 
claimed that water had reached almost all 
the way to the southern end of the lake. The 
bottom line was that no one had actually 
been out there, at ground level, to cast an 
eye over the Warburton Groove, to dip a toe 
in or launch a kayak themselves. 




It's important to note at this point that 
the depth and extent of the water in Lake 
Eyre did not really matter in any case. Short 
of the 2004 filling being a once-in-50-years 
event, Tim and I understood full well that 
kayaks would not be able to float all the way 
to the vehicle pick-up point on the lake’s 
south-western shore. Clear from the outset 
was the fact that any journey from Kala- 
murina to Halligan Bay would have to be 
undertaken in two stages. At some inevitable 
point, we would exchange paddles for walk¬ 
ing boots. 


Lake Eyre does not possess a salt crust of 
uniform thickness. In fact, much of the north¬ 
ern half of the lake is smothered in fine, pow¬ 
dered clay. Add water, and—voila! Mud aplenty. 
What particularly interested us was how deep, 
how sticky, and how far from the water’s edge 
this mud would extend. 'The mud will be the 
tricky bit’, the great outback explorer Warren 
Bonython had told us two weeks before we 
left Adelaide, 'but I have to admit that I don’t 
know what it will be like in that area'. When it 
comes to Lake Eyre, it can be argued quite 
convincingly that, if Bonython doesn’t know, 
there’s a good chance nobody does. 

When we had gone some 20 kilometres into 
the Groove, the GPS showed an altitude of 15 
metres below sea level. And if the thought of 
approaching the lowest point on the continent 
wasn't enough to make my heart beat a little 
faster, the seamless merger of water and sky 
guaranteed an overwhelming sense of eeri¬ 
ness. Only the occasional gull-billed tern, head 
down and scanning for a meal, could shatter 
the illusion of it being some kind of void. 


Lake Eyre 
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■■ Lake Eyre National Park 




At camp that evening, the fifth since our 
departure from Kalamurina, the mud began 
to take centre stage. It had an almost alien 
texture—smooth, sticky and somewhat runny, 
and yet strangely unwilling to let even the 
smallest bit of itself become separated from 
the whole. Human skin, not to mention almost 
everything else which came into contact with 
the mud, came away remarkably muck free. A 
product of the high concentration of salt in it, 
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we guessed. As an added bonus, it supplied per¬ 
haps the most comfortable night's sleep a wil¬ 
derness trekker will ever experience. 

Not long after the morning re-launch, kayak 
bellies began to scrape against the bottom. They 
still floated without our weight, so we hooked 
them up to the harnesses that Tim had once 
used to haul sleds in the Antarctic. We con¬ 
sidered whether we might just be crossing a 
crest in a long series of faint undulations in the 
bed of the Groove, or whether it was the anti¬ 
cipated signal to start going overland. Delib¬ 
erations were interrupted by a light aeroplane, 
which passed low overhead and dropped a 
package. Sealed within plastic bags was a two- 
way radio and a note telling us to what fre¬ 
quency to tune the radio. It was from the 
Oodnadatta police. 'Five kilometres from here 
it turns to mud', the pilot said. 'You won’t be 
able to go any further!’ 

Our disquiet came not from the confirmation 
that the Groove was no longer navigable, but 
from the sudden realisation that the authorities 
were worried about us. This was no chance en- 


scenarios, and indeed those very scenarios lose 
much of their threat. 

Snow skis, for example, were an unorthodox 
yet very effective way of tackling the shin-deep 
mud at the edge of the Groove. Spreading body 
weight over a greater surface area prevented 
our feet from sinking into the mud, which in turn 
conserved energy, not to mention sanity. We tied 
the sled harnesses to modified sack trolleys, 
brought along specifically for hauling the kayaks 
overland. However, it was the character of the 
mud that proved the most difficult thing to 
manage. It was much glueier now than it had 
been the previous evening. The trolleys travelled 
only a few metres before they were rendered 
useless by the sheer amount of mud caking the 
wheel with every rotation. There was no option 
but to abandon the kayaks (marking their posi¬ 
tion with the GPS so that they could be re¬ 
trieved later when the mud had dried; Lake Eyre 
is a National Park after all and littering of any 
sort is simply not on!). We shouldered rucksacks 
and tethered each of our harnesses to the handle 
of a water-filled jerry can. 



tent. Several of them, either impatient for some¬ 
one to die or else fooled by our dozing, crept close 
enough to sink powerful mandibles into flesh. 

In the evening of day seven, Trevor Wright 
passed low overhead while on a routine scenic 
flight. He offered to relay messages to and from 
our support crew to help confirm the rendez¬ 
vous with them, which was scheduled to happen 
the next day. Minus the phone, we could only 
suppose that they had set off from Adelaide 
the day before, as originally planned, and would 
arrive in William Creek the night before our 
expected arrival at the pick-up point. 

By early the following morning, the northern 
end of Halligan Bay had come into view. On his 
next fly-over, however, Trevor Wright delivered 
the news that nothing had been heard from the 
support crew. Furthermore, he said, it was now 
believed they were lost. Wright then added 
that he would gladly arrange for a couple of his 
ground crew workers to drive out to pick us up. 
Not knowing whether our friends had suffered 
a serious breakdown en route from Adelaide, 
or perhaps something worse, Tim and I were 


To many, the 
exercise of taking 
kayaks into the 
outback has more 
than a touch of the 
eccentric about it. 


From far left, fifteen metres below sea level in the Warburton Groove, the horizon has all but 
vanished. Paddling down the Warburton River. Galahs taking a rest on the Warburton River; the 
riverside lignum shows the peak water level from two weeks previous. The absolute end of the 
paddling leg. 


counter with the police. And it undoubtedly had 
everything to do with our inability to commun¬ 
icate with the outside world. The officer on board 
the plane asked a series of question relating to 
our welfare, the extent of our provisions and 
our level of preparedness. He seemed satisfied 
with the answers we gave. 'Thanks for your 
concern’, we repeated, 'but please be assured 
that we have everything under control'. 

To many, the exercise of taking kayaks into 
the outback has more than a touch of the ec¬ 
centric about it. And electing to trek more than 
80 kilometres over mud and salt crust, at a time 
when daytime temperatures are in excess of 
35°C, could appear foolhardy. What motivates 
somebody to willingly engage the hardships 
commonly associated with travelling through 
Australia’s arid heart under one’s own steam? 
Is it a desire to demonstrate gritty determination 
in overcoming a challenge? Is it a quest for the 
subsequent feelings of self-satisfaction? Or 
does it have more to do with nurturing a differ¬ 
ent perception aboutaplace that istraditionally 
regarded as being outside the realm of human¬ 
kind? Prepare appropriately for harsh conditions 
and they won’t seem so harsh. Develop and take 
with you measures to combat life-threatening 


Two kilometres from the Groove edge, the 
mud had all but given way to a firmer clay sur¬ 
face. Salt crystals glittered in it like diamonds. 
Gradually the crust of salt thickened, until the 
clay was fully blanketed in white. It was harsh 
on the dragging jerry cans, but before we left 
Adelaide they’d been reinforced with a coating 
of fibreglass for just such an eventuality. 

The police aeroplane returned 24 hours after 
its first pass. The message this time was some¬ 
what more forceful:'Proceed west to thefollow- 
ing coordinates...we will land the aircraft there 
to pick you up.’Again we explained our situation— 
we were both fit and healthy, had sufficient 
food and water, and would be met by a support 
crew in two days. Most important of all, we were 
revelling in the experience. But they had noticed 
the abandoned kayaks and were now assuming 
that the 'wheels had come off’ our plans. 

Walking was restricted to the cooler times of 
the day. We rose at 4 am and bedded down after 
10 pm. The tent provided refuge from the piti¬ 
less afternoon sun. But to conclude that all life 
had been banished from that desolate landscape 
would be premature. Anthills were common, the 
flies omnipresent. And throughout our afternoon 
siesta a legion of grasshoppers surrounded the 


left with no choice this time but to accept the 
pilot’s offer. We waited at the dry mouth of 
Urn bum Creek. 

Three hours later, it was not the scenic flight 
operator’s ground crew that arrived, but a tele¬ 
vision news helicopter, which collected and then 
dropped us into a waiting pack of journalistic 
hyenas. The pick-up was immediately branded 
a 'rescue' and, despite the remainder of our 
provisions totalling 15 litres of water and food 
for another two days, many of the media out¬ 
lets that subsequently ran stories maintained 
it was a lucky thing no lives had been lost. For 
the second time in less than a week, Tim and I 
discovered that the mud has a habit of sticking! 

Great swathes of the Australian landscape 
have been viewed by only a handful of non- 
indigenousfolk.Theecologicaland hydrological 
processes in regions like the Lake Eyre Basin 
remain, for the most part, little understood. 
When reports on the nature of a landscape 
contradict each other, and are based on hearsay 
rather than direct experience, often the only way 
to learn the truth is to go and discover it for 
oneself. Call it reckless, or else recognise it as no 
different from the mix of curiosity and deter¬ 
mination shown by the explorers and colonists 
who first opened up this mighty continent. O 

Ben Koze I is 35 and lives in Melbourne, where he teaches 
science and biology. His background in rafting big rivers is 
giving way to a preoccupation with big deserts, but any 
chance of combining the two is always welcomed. 
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A CANYONING AD 


ini: 

VENTURE 


Elspeth 
Callender 
escapes the 
Western 
Australian sun 
and heads 
deep into the 
gorges of 
Karijini 
National Park 



EIGHT PEOPLE BOARDED ONE RENTAL VAN AND 

headed north from Perth at an hour of the 
morning normally reserved for those in the 
mining industry and people keen to go on 
holidays. The organiser, van driver, everyone's 
mutual friend and official team leader, Louis, 
eventually pulled up at Bindoon Bakery so we 
could have breakfast. 'Are you greenies?' the 
pastry chef asked after we'd ordered eight 
different versions of coffee. 'Nope', answered 
the one in the group who looked most like one, 
'We're canyoners!' 

It's not just about where you go but who you go 
with. I was constantly reminded of this on our 
trip up through Western Australia to canyon 
the gorges of Karijini National Park and back 
again. It’s an important consideration when 
you’re planning on abseiling down a waterfall 
on someone else’s knots and under someone 
else’s instructions. It’s also highly applicable 
when you’re about to spend 17 hours travelling 
1400 kilometres in a van. 


Standing outside Bindoon Bakery drinking our coffee, we were already 
all friends but were not all canyoners. Some of us had only met for the 
first time that week at an indoor climbing centre to brush up on old 
skills. Five days and many gorges later, however, we would hardly 
remember when travelling backwards on an inner tube between 
towering vertical walls hadn't been normal. 

Somewhere along the Great Northern Highway between Bindoon and 
Mt Magnet, Robin, who'd been the one handing out ginger tablets so 
that we would all avoid carsickness, got a headache. By Meekatharra, 
the headache was a migraine. It was nearly midnight by the time we 
arrived at Karijini and stopped the van at Dales Camping Area. Someone 
unfolded a tarp, and we slipped into thermals and sleeping bags to the 
sad sound of Robin dry retching and crying. We awoke the next day on 
the red dust of the Pilbara, with the early morning sun beating down on us 
through the gums, to find that Robin was dangerously dehydrated. Louis 
drove Robin and her partner, Simon, to Tom Price for a shot of Stemetil 
and the quietest, darkest motel room in town. And then there were five. 

Louis's partner and co-organiser of the trip. Bee, pulled Plan B out of 
her sleeve and we all eased ourselves into Karijini by walking down into 
Dales Gorge and lolling around the swimming holes of Fern Pool and 
Fortescue Falls for the day. After Ashlee, a Canadian now living in 
Fremantle, had recovered from the fact that Australians sometimes 
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change into their swimmers where they're standing for the sake of 
speed and ease, she declared Fern Pool a paradise. 

Ironically, the one in the group who looked most like a greenie works 
in the mining industry as a geologist. Although he may not be helping to 
save the forests, he could tell us that the exposed rock of the gorges 
would originally have been fine iron- and silica-rich sediment on the sea 
floor about 2.6 billion years ago. These iron-rich deposits would, over a 
few more millions of years, have gradually become rock and then 
buckled, cracked and been raised to the surface. A drop in sea levels and 
millions of years of erosion would have shaped the rocks with the shale 
and dolomite—softer rock types beneath the main iron formation 
layers—allowing a more rapid erosion process. 


On the morning of our second day, Louis and 
Bee drove back to Newman to pick up the now 
recovered Robin. And then there were four. Nikki, 
Kieron, Ashlee and I walked from our campsite 
down into Joffre Gorge and stood gazing in 
amazement at the natural amphitheatre of the 
dry Joffre Falls. In just our cossies, we swam 
north through deep i 8-22°C water, chatting 
and stopping to perch on sunny rock ledges. 
Sometimes I dropped out of the conversation 
and sculled backwards with my ears in the water, 
wending my way through the narrow parts of 


Sedately tubing down 
Red Gorge. 

Opposite page, Robin at 
Junction Pool Lookout. 

All photos by Kieron Hayter 







the gorge while I stared as if hypnotised up at 
the line of blue sky between the towering red 
walls. After a few hundred metres we reached 
a huge mound of boulders with trees growing 
up between them and stopped there. Even in 
the midday sun Nikki never quite warmed up. 
It reminded us that going even a short distance 
in the gorge was reason enough to take a dry 


bag with a change of clothes, a first aid kit and 
some food. We swam back to find Robin, Simon, 
Louis and Bee at the amphitheatre, and from 
then on the eight of us stayed together. Robin 
made up for her absence with a personality big 
enough for an army. 

That afternoon we undertook two separate 
trips, into Weano and then Hancock Gorge. Weano 


his Dunlops because he thought it was part of 
the walking track. 

On day three we woke early and by 5 30 am 
were all assembled at the top of Knox Gorge. 
Everyone was full of muesli and coffee and wore 
swimmers underwooland polypropylene cloth¬ 
ing or a rash vest. We each wore a climbing har¬ 
ness, walking shoes and a hat and had an 



Canyoning 
Karijini—fact file 


Camping Grounds 

Camping in Karijini National Park is permitted 
at Dales Camping Area and Savannah Camp¬ 
ground. Dales is a fairly shady camping ground 
with a multitude of sites. Savannah was opened 
in the last few years as an alternative to the 
now day-use only Weano Camping Area. 
Approximately ten kilometres back up Weano 
Road from the old campsite. Savannah has 
been developed in an open area of hummock 
grassland sparsely dotted with gums, which 
backs on to Joffre Gorge. The sites are large 
and well spaced, giving the sense that you are 
not in a camping ground. Basic camp fees of 
$6.50 per night for an adult apply 
at Dales (further information on 
park passes and fees can be 
found on the CALM web site), 
while Savannah costs $25 per 
night for up to two people. 

Contacts 

Karijini National Park Visitor Centre: 
os 9189 8121 or karijini@calm.wa. V ■■ 
gov.au 

Karijini National Park: 08 9189 V 
8157 (rangers based in the park) • Per *i 

or 08 9189 8013 (Savannah camp- 
ground) 

CALM: 08 9143 1488 (Pilbara 
Regional Office) 

CALM's web site: www.naturebase.net 

Safety warnings 

The emergency services for Karijini carry out a 
disproportionately high number of rescues 
from the gorges compared with the rest of the 
state. As a result, a trail classification system 
has been implemented and some sections of 
the gorges, classified as Class Six, require 
formal qualifications in abseiling and climb¬ 
ing. Speak to the rangers to find out more. 

Being aware of the weather conditions will 
contribute enormously to the safety of your 
party. Hypothermia is a risk all year round in 
these gorges, which carry cold to freezing 
water and catch a limited percentage of the 
day's sunlight. 

When to go 

The Pilbara region of WA is semi-arid, with high 
temperatures, especially between October and 
April, and low and variable rainfall. During 
the wet season (summer months), the gorges 
are susceptible to flooding, roads in the area 
maybeinaccessibleanddaytimetemperatures 
in the mid to high 30s or above. Our trip took 
place in October and I would suggest that the 
spring months may be the most suitable. 


Clockwise from the left, the group in Red Gorge with a long day ahead: Elspeth (the 
author), Nikki, Louis, Ashlee, Robin, Bee and Simon. Sleeping out at Savannah 
Camp. The author sliding into Red Gorge. Ashlee abseiling into Red Gorge. 


I Gorge opens up, at one section, 
•I into Handrail Pool. Here we 
[S. swam and lunched, then left 
our food and clothes and waded, 
& walked, swam, scrambled and 
a balancedourwaytothelookout 
• Kaigooriie overlooking Red Gorge. Hancock 

Gorge was also sweet relief from 
the heat of the day, and there 
we edged our way along the 
Spider Walk as far as Kermits 
Pool. We used our common sense and experi¬ 
ence, and the park's track classifications, to 
decide as a group how far we were comfortable 
to traverse these gorges without climbing 
equipment. 

Called the Hamersley Range by explorer FT 
Gregory, the park, traditional home of the Bany- 
jima, Kurrama and Innawonga people, is now 
called Karijini, which is the Banyjima's name 
for the range. 'Hello peoples!' Nikki, who had 
spent over seven years living in an Aboriginal 
community in northern WA, called out in acknow¬ 
ledgement of this in each new place we visited. 
The Department of Conservation and Land Man¬ 
agement (CALM) and the traditional owners of 
the area manage the park, the second largest 
in WA at 627 000 hectares, through the Karijini 
Park Council. Maitland Parker, an elder of the 
Banyjima tribe, is the ranger in charge. In 
addition to the track classification system, there 
are very clear signs at the start of each gorge. 
Otherwise, the park is generally left unspoilt 
by fences or warning signs, even in places where 
people may take risks they don't even seem to 
know they're taking. Like a bloke we met who 
was driving around Australia in a Barina and 
free-climbed down the 24 metre dry waterfall 
from Weano into Red Gorge and back again in 


inflated car inner tube and a dry bag full of 
clothes, water and food. We also carried a couple 
of cameras, first aid supplies and climbing 
equipment. The eight of us filed down the scree 
slope into Knox Gorge, passing tubes between 
us when negotiating harder parts of the track 
and chattering and laughing under the blue 
cloudless sky and already hot sun. 

The path eventually led down into a narrow, 
steepish polished chute, along which we all 
balanced while Louis set up an anchor point on 
the existing bolts. Simon abseiled down to 
check the water depth and act as brakeman 
and dodged our tyre tubes, which we flung 
over the edge. 

This descent is locally known as 'the slide', 
but Louis forgot to mention this until after Nikki, 
Ashlee, Bee and Robin had all abseiled down— 
much to their disgust. I was given the option of 
either abseiling or sliding as the water below 
was deep enough, and when everyone was out 
of the way, I went whizzing over the edge and 
down a five or six metre drop into the pond 
below. The next descent we all abseiled due to 
shallow water. We then climbed out of the pool 
we'd landed in and dropped a couple of feet 
into a much larger pool, which was part of Red 
Gorge. Ashlee, freezing cold from being the first 
to descend each time and waiting in cold water 
in a rash vest for so long, led the way across 
and lay alone in the sun for as long as it took 
her to regain a sociable body temperature. 

Let's get you out of those wet things is a much 
more practical strategy than it's often credited 
for. I was learning that it's far better to strip off 
to as little as possible and dry your body than 
to stay in wet clothes (in other words, nude and 
dry is incomparably better than clothed and wet). 
We all stood in the sun admiring the vertical 
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cliffs of Red Gorge, which are up to 100 metres 
high in some sections, as we stripped down to 
our swimmers, devoured oranges and drank 
water replenished from a waterfall. 

From there we paddled in our tubes, then 
walked over rocky sections of land, then paddled, 
then walked, then paddled, then walked for 
about a kilometre until we arrived at Junction 


capsicum, tinned tuna, chocolate and an orange 
in the sun—and felt much better. I considered 
then how hard it would have been for him and 
Ashlee to warm up if it hadn’t been sunny. 

We only passed one party the entire day, and 
the situation was reminiscent of being the only 
car on an empty country road except for a 
police vehicle with a radar. Three people were 


frocks and a full dinner suit to a Year io formal 
dress from the 1980s and a shirt and tie—with 
shorts. When Bee arrived, we jumped out from 
behind the tent and presented her with a cake. 
Then we spent the evening sitting on the tarp 
eating, drinking, singing along to Kieron’s guitar 
and talking about the amazing day we'd had. 
When we couldn't keep ourselves awake any 




Pool, where Red, Weano, Hancock and Joffre 
Gorges meet up. There's a tree hanging over 
Junction Pool that everyone climbed up, 
balanced their way out along and jumped off, 
making up in some way for the earlier injustice 
of 'the slide'. Robin jumped off a few extra 
times to make up for her day in the dark. 

Just after we left Junction Pool in our tubes, 
Kieron started to shake from cold. There'd al¬ 
ready been murmurs of hunger from the group 
and this seemed like the right time to stop. 
There was some discussion as to whether we 
should just push on and eat further along, as 
originally planned, but we quickly realised that 
eating later would not make our progress any 
faster and the right time to fuel up was when 
the group was hungry and cold. Kieron changed 
immediately into dry thermals and shorts, laid his 
wet clothes out on the hot rocks and ate cheese, 
cucumber, tomatoes, bread, pesto dip, crackers. 


travelling in a similar manner but the opposite 
direction to us in Red Gorge. At the back of the 
group, a CALM ranger fixed his eye on us from 
under his hat and asked if any of us were 
nationally accredited to abseil and climb on 
natural surfaces. 'Yes', answered Louis truth¬ 
fully. The ranger seemed satisfied with this and 
waved us on our way. 

The act of alternately walking and paddling 
was a revelation. Our dry bags, except for 
Simon's, were awkward to carry, but as soon as 
they got really uncomfortable it was time to 
jump on to the tube. All the gorges in Karijini 
changed from one section to the next, and 
there was much to look at as we walked or 
floated. Everyone slipped and fell at some stage 
(Ashlee managed an unintentional Eskimo roll 
after jumping on to her inner tube from a rock 
shelf), but serious injuries were avoided. Thanks 
to some inbuilt reaction, we always managed 
to position our inner tubes under us to break 
our fall. The only person injured was Kieron, 
who sat with his knee bent the wrong way in 
the van on the drive back to Perth and had to 
have physio on it for the next two months. 

We began our climb out of Joffre at a section 
you’d probably use ropes to get down. We made a 
snake of bodies, passing up gear and giving 
each other a boost—I recall standing on Simon’s 
shoulder at some stage. When we emerged into 
the full sunlight, I recognised where we were— 
it was the pile of rocks and trees the four of us 
had swum to the previous morning. I realised 
we’d traversed the entire length of Joffre that 
day. The distance is around five or six kilometres, 
and it took us about ten hours, but the last 
group Louis had led through this same route 
hadn’t emerged from the gorge until after dark. 

It was Bee’s birthday, and Louis had organ¬ 
ised a surprise formal 'do'. While Bee and Louis 
walked the five kilometres to collect the van 
from the top of Knox Gorge, we had bucket 
showers and threw on everything from designer 


more we just crawled into our sleeping bags. I 
woke the next morning still in a hot pink dress. 

A visit to the Karijini National Park visitor 
centre on our way back to Perth was a great 
way to confirm that the magnificent brown-col¬ 
oured snake we had seen curled up on a canyon 
shelf vyas a Pilbara olive python (balkumarra), 
a non-venomous snake unique to the Pilbara. 
Inhabiting gorges and river systems, this reptile, 
which can grow longer than six metres, feeds 
mainly on bats, birds and rock wallabies when 
they come to drink. We could also identify the 
restless colony of bats we’d passed under in 
Joffre Gorge as Gould’s wattled bats, which roost 
among leaves and in tree hollows until sunset. 
The eucalypts perched on rocky gorge ledges, 
which Simon had recognised as snappy gums, are 
one of 15 species of eucalyptus found in the area. 

We travelled back to Perth over two days, 
stopping overnight somewhere off the highway 
after Louis and I, up the front on animal patrol, 
started to mistake rocks for roos and cows for 
rocks. We pulled off down a side road, rolled the 
tarp out and soon were all lying under the Milky 
Way. The stars seemed to shine just as brightly 
right down near the horizon out there and we all 
watched them shooting across the sky until we 
fell asleep. Not one car passed us in the night. 

As we drove back to the city the next day, I 
had an overwhelming sense that I didn’t want 
this trip to end. 'It’ll never end’, I was reassured 
when I announced to the van how I was feeling. 
They were right. The red dust of the Pilbara got 
vacuumed out of the van before we returned it 
to the rental company, it soon disappeared from 
under my nails and the content of my nose is no 
longer tinged with red, but it remains under my 
skin and I can’t imagine it will ever come out. O 

Originally from NSW, Elspeth Callender became deeply 
enthralled by the varying landscapes of Western Australia, 
just as she was leaving the country to live overseas, as so 
often happens. The love affair was immediately reignited 











Roger 

Chao: 

Man on a Mission 



Bron Willis profiles 
one of Australia's 
most prolific young 
adventurers 

YOU COULD BE FORGIVEN FOR PRESUMING 

Roger Chao would have at least a few grey 
hairs on his head—a middle-aged face coloured 
by a wrinkle or two. After all, he has an impress¬ 
ive set of outdoor achievements behind him. In 
2006, Chao completed a four-week midwinter 
traverse of Tasmania's Western and Eastern 
Arthur Ranges, including an ascent of Federa¬ 
tion Peak. In 2007 he crossed the entire length 
of the Greenland ice cap, from the east coast to 
the west, pulling a 130 kilogram sled behind 
him. In the same year he was elected a member 
of the Explorers Club in New York, alongside 
pioneering greats Edmund Hillary and Roald 
Amundsen. Chao has also been a delegate and 
section representative with Bush Search and 
Rescue since 2004. He has tailored a career 
around his passions, working as a guide for 
school outdoor education programs and cor¬ 
porate clients; as a motivational and public 
speaker; and as an environmental auditor for 
the Office of Environmental Sustainability. He 
has bachelor degrees in arts and economics, 
and an honours degree in philosophy—a pro¬ 
ject he has spent hours writing in his head while 
out in the bush. In April 2009, he will depart on 
a 12-month journey across the formidable and 
remote terrain of Central Asia. 

You could be forgiven for thinking someone 
like this would have a few wrinkles to show for 
his troubles. But you'd be wrong. Roger Chao is 
a fresh-faced 23-year-old with not a grey hair in 
sight. His Arthurs traverse earned him (and 
fellow adventurer Stephen Fordyce) the title of 
Australian Geographic Young Adventurer of the 
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'What I learn in the outdoors 
goes with me everywhere.' 



From far left to right, Chao still looking chipper after three days of arduous sled hauling. Rob Rigoto. Food, at least, didn't take up too much space Rigoto. 
Broad Riven Tasmania. Tim Wallace Frost nip and goggle-tan in Greenland. Linda Beilharz. Still looking fresh-after the Arthurs traverse. Stephen Fordyce 


Year for 2006. The award is given in recognition 

of extraordinary achievements by youngadven¬ 
turers in the early stages of their endeavours. 

Tom Daniel, of outdooradventure philosophy 
and business Feed the Rat, befriended Chao 
when he was seeking advice for his upcoming 
Western Arthurs trip. Chao was just out of 
school. Daniel couldn't help but wonder about 
this ambitious, youthful lad. 'I thought he was 
a 12-year-old!' Daniel laughs. But it didn’t take 
long for him to take Chao seriously. 'He told us 
that he had plans to do the Tasmanian trip and 
he wanted to know if there were any ways in 
which we could help, whether it be gear, or 
advice, or sponsorship, or just an association... 
We did what we could do, and he has been a 
great friend and ally ever since.’ 

Daniel sees Chao as the epitome of the Feed 
the Rat identity, which celebrates the desire to 
satisfy one’s inner drive within the context of 
adventure and the outdoors. 'Roger is the per¬ 
sonification of the Rat', says Daniel. 'He is in 
the eye of the storm, at the perfect time and 
place in his life to feed it; he is a young man in 
the prime of life, with no obligations, free to do 
what he wants.’ 

Chao certainly is a young man, but rather 
than be hampered by inexperience, he seems 
to take the vitality of youth and mix it with a 
resilience beyond his years. Friends may de¬ 
scribe him as'ebullient'(Daniel) or'aboisterous 

and fun-loving kind of a guy’ (Fordyce), but this 
exuberance is matched by a rare, unshakable 
confidence and clarity of vision. 

Friend and fellow adventurer Megan Kerr is 
well acquainted with that vision. Kerr has 
watched Chao hone his goals since she met 
him in 2003 while welcoming newcomers to the 
Monash BushwalkingClub.Kerrwillaccompany 
Chao on the 2009 expedition, 'Steppe by Steppe’, 


which aims to cover 20 000 kilometres across 
Central Asia. 'Roger is someone who knows 
what he wants to do’, says Kerr. 'He has done 
for a very long time. He’s not wasting time. He's 
focused on his goals.’ 

Chao’s goals go far beyond the sense of 
achievement, contentment and freedom that 
drives many adventurers and lovers of wild 
places. Rather, his ability to thrive in the out¬ 
doors serves as a stepping stone to a larger 
plan. That plan includes sharing his experiences 
of how climate change has already changed 
the lives of indigenous cultures and the environ¬ 
ment; empowering young people to choose a 
different life from the obvious path; and draw¬ 
ing from the lessons learned in other cultures 
to nurture growth in our own. Kerr embraces 
these goals herself and understands Chao’s drive 
to incite change. 'He wants to make a differ¬ 
ence’, says Kerr. 'He wants to be an example 
that people can do anything that they want to 
do.’ 

'So many people our age blindly follow down 
the one way, with the house, the mortgage, 2.3 
kids and the lifestyle’, says Kerr. 'There are so 
many other ways to go about it. There are other 
lifestyles.’ 

Chao can certainly make claim to living an 
'other' lifestyle. His love of the outdoors has 
taken him on countless adventures. 'In 2006 ,1 
spent more time in a tent than I did in a house’, 
he says. Some may envy what sounds like a care¬ 
free, youthful lifestyle, but for Chao, open spaces 
are an integral part of his work, his rest and his 
play; he tends not to separate parts of his life, 
but rather views them holistically: 'What I 
learn in the outdoors goes with me everywhere.’ 
The ideas he develops in his philosophical 
studies are applied in the wilderness, where he 
finds invaluable thinking space. 


'It’s the way I live my life: through philosoph¬ 
ical goggles’, he says, and hastens to add, 'but 
not as an armchair philosopher’. This adjunct is 
hardly necessary. Chao is obviously not one to 
sit around, and for him, the boundaries between 
work and play are hazy and unnecessary. 

For some, this kind of play may sound like 
hard work. Chao offers a perfect example: a trip 
he shared with four friends in Tasmania’s Hartz 
Mountains. On a sweltering summer’s day: 

We were three or four kilometres from the sum¬ 
mit, but we were only travelling a few hundred 
metres a day because of the dense scrub. We were 
unprepared for that. We thought it couldn’t take 
more than a day. The sword grass was four metres 
high. It was stinking hot but we were wearing thick 
layers for protection against the scrub, so we were 
all boiling. We took turns to run, jump and dive into 
the scrub, so as to clear a path of sorts. Then it 
would be the next person’s turn. 

Water became an issue...we had five litres for a 
four kilometre section that we thought would only 
take a day. We found a puddle —you wouldn’t even 
call it a puddle, really. It was sludge—bright orange 
and green water. But it was the closest thing to 
water...we treated it and boiled it over and over 
and then chugged it down. 

Chao is not a stranger to precarious situ¬ 
ations; he has been in enough of them to 
reason that a calm and rational approach will 
see him through. He wouldn't use the word 
'precarious', however: every situation has an 
element of measured risk. ‘I don’t really get 
scared’ he says. 'Challenging situations like that 
are like a sudoku, or a really hard crossword. 
The fun is in solving the problem, so you don’t 
get scared or pissed off, as it's a challenge, a 
puzzle—and puzzles are fun to do!' 

Well, if you’re into sudoku, try this one out 
for fun: on Chao's 2007 Greenland traverse, he 










and fellow expedition members Linda Beilharz 
and Rob Rigato experienced some of the ice 
cap's ferocious weather on day four of their six- 
week journey. The team was forced to batten 
down the hatches for four days to wait out the 
passing of a pittarak. A pittarak is a katabatic 
wind that can blow at speeds of 300 kilometres 
an hour or more, and that can frequently last 
for up to 48 hours. 


IN THE WEE HOURS OF THE MORNINGS AP- 

proachingjune2007, Roger Chao could be found 
in his kitchen, surrounded by 40 bags of powder, 
a set of finely calibrated jewellers' scales, and 
300 zip-lock bags. The aim.- to make dinner. 

And breakfast. And lunch. For six weeks. 

Like Nigella Lawson and Jamie Oliver before 
him, Chao was tireless when it came to making 
the gastronomic experience just right. But, un¬ 
like Lawson, Chao was not stopping to dip the 
finger in and have a taste. 

Taste was the last thing on this chef's mind. 
His ingredients: amino acids, saccharides, lipids, 
vitamins, minerals and an endless list of other 
supplements and chemicals. After monotonous 
hours of weighing, bagging and combining the 
powders, Chao had a nutritious diet that was 
green in colour and slimy in texture: the perfect 
way to revitalise the body after a ten-hour day of 
pulling a 130 kilogram sled across Greenland's 
polar ice cap. 

Okay, so this diet wouldn't be everyone's cup 
of tea. But Chao has his reasons for relying on a 
powdery sludge for nutrition on long trips such 
as this one. 

My enjoyment from doing these expeditions comes 
from being out there, enjoying the scenery and views, 
the atmosphere of the location, the sights and sounds. 
This can’t happen if you're too tired or exhausted, if 
you have a very heavy load to carry or pull, or if you 
don't have the energy or motivation to enjoy the 
scenery. My powder diet is more nutritious than a 
stock-standard meal, and weighs a lot less. It allows 
me to enjoy these experiences even more. 

Chao's considerable experience in the outdoors 
has taught him the importance of seeking 


This one blew for 72 hours’, Beilharz remem¬ 
bers all too clearly. 'We started the expedition 
with two tents, which meant we could take turns 
at having the tent to ourselves every so often... 
we lost the second tent on day one of the 
storm.' 

The poles snapped at all the joints’, Chao 
wrote in his account of the trip for Feed the 
Rat: 


advice, asking around, listening to experts and 
putting their theories to the test. He applied this 
technique when developing his 'slime diet'. 

'Upon a lot of advice from various nutritionists 
and doctors, combined with extensive testing, 
reconfiguring and assessing the results, my diet 
slowly but steadily evolved into the green slime 
that it is today.' 

The development and testing process lasted 
for about nine months. The result is made up of 
around 40 different products, sourced from all 
sorts of specialist suppliers. Each one of the 40 
powders had to be weighed out separately into 
a bag, 300 times over. Some of the powders were 
only needed in tiny proportions—say, a few grams 
in ten kilograms—so bagging the total amount 
and dividing it up into 300 portions was out of 
the question. 

This was a very slow and tedious process... 
weighing the exact amount of one powder, 
taking it out of the tub and putting it into a bag 
takes 30 seconds. Then multiply 30 seconds by 
40 different powders, for 300 bags. That equals 
360 000 seconds, which is 100 hours!' 

So does the slime diet really make all that 
much difference compared to eating normal food? 
Chao is adamant that the answer is yes. ‘I have 
used this diet many, many times on past trips, 
as well as a standard diet, and I have felt the 
difference; my pack weights have been greatly 
reduced, and my energy and physical condition 
have been greatly improved. During the testing 
phase I would eat a normal diet and test myself 
after, and then eat my 'slime' diet and do the 
same tests. In all the tests, the slime diet out¬ 
performed the normal diet.’ 


The sleeves or clips on the tent tore open and 
were unusable...we all scrambled into the second 
tent. But the poles in this second tent soon collapsed 
and the fabric tore, leaving a large hole in the side 
wall. This left us to become human poles, bracing 
our bodies and heads against the tent fabric in 
order to create some structure to support the tent. 

With the wind pouring in through the hole in the 
tent wall, and the snow being funnelled on to us 
(burying both vestibules, and slowly encroaching 
on us, shrinking the tent space by half) we ended 
up wearing all our clothes (down jackets, boots, 
gloves, balaclavas, the works) to ‘bed’. 

Beilharz remembers the calm and rational 
way in which Chao handled the storm, and 
other situations like it. 'You could see Roger 
figuring things out in his head’, she says. 'He’s 
always thinking ahead, he's a planner.' 

Megan Kerr has seen Chao put on his think¬ 
ing cap, too, and by now she knows what to 
expect from him in a testing situation. 'He 
doesn’t panic. You can see his face change when 
he’s thinking, when he’s solving a problem. 
The smile goes. It’s like there's a message 
there that says, "Please wait...processing!" He 
seems to enjoy the test.' 

Tom Daniel agrees: Chao loves a challenge. 
The remarkable thing about Roger’, says 
Daniel, 'is his enjoyment of suffering...his will¬ 
ingness to embrace the whole of the ex¬ 
perience...He understands that it's all a game; 
that it's all self-inflicted, and it’s all part of the 
experience. Pain is uncontrollable, but suffer¬ 
ing? Well, that’s up to you. Roger knows that if 
he’s going to do a trip in Tasmania, it's going to 
be wet and it's going to be cold. So he doesn’t 
get upset about it. So it’s wet, and it’s cold'. 

As it turned out, that is rather an under¬ 
statement. Chao's winter Tasmanian trip of 2006 
was, unsurprisingly, wet and cold. Hanging in 
darkness, in a makeshift harness, from an ice- 
encrusted rock ledge on the slopes of Federa¬ 
tion Peak, he and Steven Fordyce waited out a 
particularly nasty storm. With impossibly low 
visibility, treacherous black ice ahead and icy 
waterfalls gushing over steep, slippery terrain 
below, the pair had made the call to bunker 
down and wait the night out. 

'Bunkering down' involved fashioning an 
anchor from six millimetre cord. 'Everywhere I 
turned, there was rope around us’ Chao re¬ 
mem bers. 'It was cutti ng i nto ou r arms, arou nd 
our torsos and legs. We anchored ourselves to 
scoparia trees growing from between the 
rocks, and we tied the cord around rocks on the 
ledge.’ They put the tent 'up' around them, for 
protection, but it was hanging loosely because 
there was no flat ground to pitch it on. 'It was 
enough to hold us there for the night though, 
enough to keep us safe.’ 

Safety is the one thing that Chao insists 
on—but comfort is an unnecessary extra. And 
you’d believe it if you saw what he eats on long 
trips: a mixture of powders, weighed out rigor¬ 
ously to the nth degree, containing precise meas¬ 
urements of all the elements that a human 
body needs to survive. 

Chao has coined the term 'the slime diet’ to 
describe this delightful concoction of tasty 
morsels. Far from the commercially available 
energy foods that many athletes use, the slime 
diet was developed painstakingly by Chao him¬ 
self over months upon months of weighing. 


Chaoing Down: the slime diet 



All the goodness an active body needs; Roger demonstrates the correct ingestion method of his 
green goo. We are not sure that Nigella would approve. Fordyce 
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packaging and testing. (See 'Chaoing Down: 
the slime diet') 

The diet marks Chao as a man of conviction. 
He doesn't have a food science degree hiding 
in his list of qualifications; he's just aresourceful 
thinker whose walking style is 'lightweight and 
nutritious'. And, more than that, he has con¬ 
fidence in his own judgement, as Tom Daniel 


with nomadic tribes is a painstaking process. 
Add to that the task of fine-tuning the ever¬ 
growing inventory of high-tech, custom-made 
equipment and clothing, as well as physical 
training, and Chao is a busy man. His approach 
is to prioritise, measure and plan his time; Chao 
sees Steppe by Steppe—like any other day, or 
any other adventure—as achievable through the 


brother to me’. 'Roger seems to have a lot of 
friends’, she says. 'Whenever I want some in¬ 
formation about something, he always seems 
to say "I've got a friend who does that", or "I 
know someone who can help you with that”. 
But I guess that I’m probably the person that 
knows him the best, and even to me he is an 
enigma...I don't think that I know everything 



Navigating five metre high sastrugi and boiler-plate ice while towing a sled almost double your weight is no mean feat. After crossing the Greenland ice 
cap, Chao was granted membership to the prestigious Explorers Club in New York. Rigato 


explains: 'He took his protein diet across Green¬ 
land. No one else has ever crossed Greenland 
living on a preparation that takes seven min¬ 
utes to prepare and consume, then be in bed... 
but he was certain it was going to work.' 

Chao’s explanation for the confidence he has 
in his plans is an unwavering belief in ration¬ 
ality. 'The most important lesson I've learned is 
reason, rationality and evidence. It’s the only 
way to do things. Not faith and belief.’ Does this 
mean that Chao is not a spiritual person? Not 
necessarily. 'Well, what do you mean by spiritu¬ 
ality?' he asks. Chao loves nothing better than 
to debate the philosophical perspectives and is 
happy to elaborate for anyone who cares to listen. 
'I'd better stop there’, he says with a smile in 
his voice. This could be a very long conversation.’ 

Chao will rely heavily on a rational, reasoned 
approach throughout his 2009 expedition, 
which will take him and Kerr into some of the 
most remote areas of Kazakhstan, Turkmen¬ 
istan, Tajikistan, Uzbekistan and Kyrgyzstan, 
western China, Mongolia and Siberia. The ex¬ 
pedition is a complex undertaking, which Chao 
approaches in a similar way to climbing a moun¬ 
tain: preparation is the key. Applying for per¬ 
mits, learning languages, writing letters, seeking 
sponsorship and funding, and making contact 


recipe of diligence, vigilance, rigour and pre¬ 
paration. 

But what about humanity? Is there room for 
the frailty of the human condition among all 
this rationality? 

'We must accept emotions’, Chao reflects, 
'but whether we are blinded by them is another 
matter... I don’t really feel sadness. I see good 
things in everything. You can always rationalise 
it away. There’s no point crying over spilt milk, 
it’s not too productive. Instead, you can try to 
figure out why you spilt the milk, so that next 
time you don’t spill it’. 

Fordyce noticed this lack of emotional 
dependence on his Tasmanian trip with Chao, 
but clarifies that 'He feels emotions, that's for 
sure. He’s a deep thinker'. Friends agree that, 
while Chao is quick to share his theories, hopes 
and dreams for the future, and is very open on 
many levels—he isn’t an open book. 

Linda Beilharz agrees. 'He doesn’t need 
people to know him at a deeper level, which is 
unusual. Most people need to feel that some¬ 
one—or a few people—understands them 
deeply. Roger doesn’t seem to need that. He 
has a level of reserve.’ 

Kerr also agrees, despite an obvious close¬ 
ness to Chao, whom she describes as Tike a 


about him, but I don't really think I need to 

Enigmatic or rationalistic, Roger Chao is at 
least a little out of the ordinary. As he sets off 
with Kerr on their custom-made amphibious 
four-wheeled pedal-powered recumbent, for a 
journey of which even Chao doesn’t know the 
true destination, his passage will be just begin¬ 
ning. It certainly doesn't end with this journey, 
or the next one. 

Tom Daniel believes that Chao will make a 
mark on the world in his own way, but not 
through any traditional means. 'He's not going 
to be saying "I am a mountaineer” or "I am a 
paddler”. He embraces a breadth of experience. 
One day he could be ascending a mountain, the 
next on a traverse of an ice cap. And then he 
could do a weird-ass desert trip. He'll be doing 
a myriad of different things, sharing them with 
people and saying, "Hey, I’m just Roger Chao. 
I'm a normal guy. Look what I did. If I can do 
it, you can do it too’’.’ 

Follow Roger Chao's April 2009 journey on 
www.steppebysteppe.com.au ® 

Bron Willis is a Melbourne writer and editor who loves com¬ 
bining her two passions: words and the outdoors. She re¬ 
commends the occasional splash in an icy cold Tasmanian 
tarn to clear the cobwebs out. 








Federation 

Revisited 

Simon Kleinig retells the story of an early attempt 
on Federation Peak in Tasmania 







ON A WINTRY AFTERNOON IN THE HOBART SUBURB OF LINDISFARNE, 
overlooking the Derwent River and with the dark bulk of Mt Wellington 
as a backdrop, I walked into a small cafe and introduced myself to two 
complete strangers. Una Brown and Dorothy Keats may well have been 
strangers to me, but their names were very familiar. They were two 
people I had been hoping to meet for a very long time. Good friends 
for nearly 60 years, they still meet regularly for lunch or to enjoy a cup 
of coffee and some casual conversation, and to reflect on the past. I 
had arranged the meeting to record their recollections of a long-ago 
trip, now mostly forgotten, but a trip that has fascinated me for years. 
Una and Dorothy had taken part in an early attempt to climb Federation 
Peak. In the late 1940s they joined the Hobart Walking Club, keen for 
a taste of adventure in the wilderness regions of Tasmania. Soon after, 
they were selected for an early attempt on Federation Peak organised by 
Jack Thwaites, a respected bushwalker and co-founder of the Hobart 
Walking Club. ‘I had done a few small walks with the club', Dorothy 
Keats reflected over a cup of coffee, 'but this was my first big trip'. Una 
Brown then explained how she came to join the party. 'I’d read on the 
front page of the Mercury that an attempt was to be made on an 
unclimbed mountain in the Arthur Range called Federation Peak. I 
had always longed for adventure so I thought I should apply.’ 

Following the end of the Second World War, the focus for challenging 
bushwalks in Tasmania swung to the South-west and Federation 
Peak. The mountain represented the last big mountaineering challenge 
in Australia. It was the beginning of the heroic era of mountaineering 
on Federation Peak, the hardest-won period of sustained activity on 
any mountain in Australia. In the space of a few years the unclimbed 
spire acquired a daunting reputation due to a succession of failed sum¬ 
mit attempts. Up until 1948 all attempts had been made by Tasmanian 
parties, but it soon began to attract the attention of mainlanders keen 
to claim first honours. This frenzy of activity was not wasted on Jack 
Thwaites. He had been selected to lead the official Hobart Walking 
Club attempt, and, although middle-aged, he was widely experienced 
and took up the challenge without hesitation. Despite all previous 
attempts at the peak having been made from the south, from Lake 
Geeves, Jack decided upon an untried ridgeline traverse of the serried 
peaks of the Eastern Arthur Range. He then planned to establish a 
base camp at Hanging Lake and scale the peak by an unproven route 
approximating today’s Direct Ascent. On paper, this seemed a logical 
way to reach the peak. But it had two disadvantages: no party had 
tested the full length of this approach before, and it offered neither 
shelter nor escape in the event of prolonged bad weather. 

The proposed trip received wide publicity and attracted applications 
from DeoDle near and far. 'I feel that vou would find it too tough a 



Negotiating the rocky ridgeline of the Eastern Arthur range. All photographs 
Archives Office of Tasmania unless otherwise stated. Main picture, Federation 
Peak at dawn. Grant Dixon 


proposition'. Jack replied candidly to one applicant, 'I have withdrawn 
your name from the list of starters and have a feeling that perhaps it 
is serving you quite a good turn’. In the end Jack drew largely from the 
junior ranks of the Hobart Walking Club, surprising many people by 
selecting applicants who were young and relatively inexperienced: 
David Brink, David Sargison, Ted Hall, Jim Brown, Dorothy Keats and 
Una Williams (later Una Brown). 

As we sat around the table drinking coffee, the conversation flowed 
freely as Dorothy and Una recalled details of that long-ago trip. The 
Federation trip was still very much alive in the minds of both women 
as stories of companionship, hardship and humour were recalled in 
sharp detail and with a clarity undiminished by the passage of time. 'I 
was accepted for the Federation trip as I had recently visited Deny 
King at Melaleuca’, Una explained. ‘I walked back along the Port 
Davey Track and I suppose that served to qualify me for the trip. It 




never occurred to me that the Federation 
attempt would be any trouble because I was so 
very fit and young.' 

On Christmas Eve 1948, having arranged an 
earlier airdrop of their supplies. Jack led the 
party in along the Old Port Davey Track and 
across the Huon and Arthur Plains. Then, over 
a long and arduous day, they pushed up Luck- 
mans Lead, picking a route across broken ground 
and through thick scrub. As darkness descended 
they emerged weary, sore and scratched on to 
Goon Moor, having hacked their way through a 
wall of head-high scoparia, a pioneering task 
for which future parties would be forever 
grateful. Jack Thwaites's diary explains: 

It took us one-and-a-half hours to cover 300 yards. 
Two of us went ahead with half axes and chopped 



away enough tangled scrub to enable the rest of the 
party to follow. It was a race against the approach¬ 
ing darkness. The urgency of our need to get out of 
the scrub prevented us from giving more than a pass¬ 
ing glance to the magnificence of our surroundings. 
A pair of white cockatoos disturbed by our intrusion 
circled overhead and one perched himself on the top¬ 
most crag above us and shrieked a futile defiance. 

Despite an early start the next morning, 
another hard day was spent climbing among 
the crags. Four hours were taken up just with 
pack-hauling and finding a way through the 
Four Peaks, and it was nearly dusk before they 
reached the small, exposed area now known as 
Thwaites Plateau. Threatening weather condi¬ 
tions finally broke on New Year’s Day 1949. 'Our 
camp on Thwaites Plateau was really a biv¬ 
ouac’, explained Una. 'It was perched in a little 
alcove between two big rock crags. During the 
five days we spent there it poured, sleeted and 

blew a ffale ' A temnnrarv lull in the weathpr 


provided the party with the opportunity to 
investigate Hanging Lake for its possibilities as 
a base camp. Hanging Lake had never been 
seen from the ground before, and it was sus¬ 
pected the location could offer more protection 
than their windswept 'eagle’s eyrie’ on Thwaites 
Plateau. Early in the trip David Brink had shown 
himself to be particularly adept at navigating; 
Jack now entrusted him with the task of picking 
his way cautiously along the crags through an 
eerie, all-encircling mist. The party advanced as 
far as the edge of the ridge above Lake Geeves, 
until thickening fog made it too dangerous to 
continue. It was a two-hour journey into an un¬ 
known landscape, spiced with a touch of danger 
and high adventure. Jack recorded the details 
by candlelight in his tent that evening. 


Each time they peered outside their tents they 
were met with thick fog and rain. Then, late in 
the afternoon of the second day, the weather 
suddenly began to clear. They could see the Old 
River valley in the distance, and below the heavy 
western cloud ceiling a golden sunset lit the 
sea over the Port Davey Heads. It was an en¬ 
couraging sight, and the breakthrough they had 
been desperately hoping for. Una and Dorothy 
sensed that the summit was now within reach, 
and so did Jack Thwaites. 

Our hopes of reaching Federation Peak tomorrow 
are now bright and we are planning a very early start 
as it may take four hours to do the half mile to the 
actual base before we start the final ascent. We turned 
in at 9 pm hoping to awaken to find a fine day with 
sunshine which we haven’t seen for five days. 



The weaving mists 
created an awe- 
aspiring spectacle. 
\l/wds quite > 


From left to right, Una Williams and Dorothy Keats pick their way along the dilapidated bridge at the 
Huon crossing. Ted Hall's photograph of the party at Picton Hut after their ordeal: David Sargison, 
Dorothy Keats, Jim Brown, Una Williams, Jack Thwaites, David Brink. Una Williams forces her way 
through a tangle of bauera. 


We climbed south along the crags overlooking 
the lakes and found some weird formations — arches, 
chutes and yawning overhangs. The weaving mists 
created an awe-inspiring spectacle. It was quite 
startling to see a gigantic needle of rock suddenly 
appear phantom-like from nowhere and then just 
as eerily vanish. At one spot we looked down a yawn¬ 
ing chimney up which gusts of mist came belching 
in our faces. We got into such a maze of crags that 
we decided for safety's sake to return to our camp. 
At times we were rather glad we had cairned the 
route out. 

The weather confined them to their tents for 
the next two days, during which time they 
anxiously awaited a break long enough to give 


They awoke to a gloomy prospect. 'Last night's 
promise of a fine day has not been fulfilled. It 
rained nearly all night and blew very hard even 
in our rock cleft. The wind roared over the crags 
above us.' It was a bitter disappointment. The 
wind whipping around their tents made it in¬ 
creasingly difficult to keep a fire going and their 
food was beginning to run low. The attempt on 
Federation Peak was abandoned. The next morn¬ 
ing they set off on the return journey and into 
the teeth of a howling gale. 

We soon felt the full fury of the storm in the 
exposed faces of the Four Peaks, our capes blew 
over our heads, and we were soon drenched to the 
skin. Made better time going out than coming in as 
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blazes and cairns, also rags on scoparia bushes. Vis¬ 
ibility was reduced to 50 yards. When we left the Peaks 
and came out on the open ridge we could barely 
stand in the wind, let alone move forward and had 
to grope our way along. We were all shivering and 
could only breathe by taking gulps of air. 

The situation was becoming desperate. Legs 
and hands became numb from cold and the 
party was showing unmistakable signs of hypo¬ 
thermia. David Brink was probing ahead in the 
cloud, peering through the gloom for signs of 
their incoming track, when he injured his knee. 
This was a compelling enough reason for the 
party to find shelter. Somewhere near the Gables 
the decision was made to seek shelter from the 
storm immediately. 'We decided to go over the 
eastern edge of the plateau and put a tent up’, 
Jack recorded in his diary. 'David Brink had hurt 
his knee on a falling rock but did a marvellous 
job in following our backtracks.’ Their emergency 
bivouac was later named by the party, appro¬ 
priately, 'Refuge Camp’, and was pitched on snow 
down the slope from the crest of the range. 
Una recalled the desperation of the situation 


circumstances of Refuge Camp as his most des¬ 
perate in six decades of bushwalking. On the 
second day at Refuge Camp, Jack was 'awakened 
to hear the wind still roaring over the rocks'. 
Breakfast consisted of two barley sugars each. 
'We talked, for the want of something better to 
say, of all the good things we would eat when 
we got home. We really let our imaginations go, 
too, each one trying to outdo the other.’ During 
the morning the little tent continued to be 
rocked by the weather. But in the afternoon there 
were distinct signs of improvement. Around tea- 
time Jack noted 'a blink of sun'. 

Early the next morning they left Refuge Camp. 
It had been a miserable bivouac, but it had saved 
them. In a 13-hour day they descended the 
Eastern Arthur Range, retrieved a food cache 
and enjoyed their first hot food for 54 hours. 
Jack's party was the last to attempt Federation 
Peak before John Bechervaise’s party reached 
the summit two weeks later. In Hobart they 
were met with a flurry of activity from a local 
press eager to learn more details of the trip. Una 
and Dorothy were even interviewed on ABC radio. 


room for despondency. 'We laughed, told stories 
and joked’, recalled Dorothy. 'We were just a 
very happy party of the most oddly assorted 
collection of people you could ever imagine.' In 
later years Una Brown and Dorothy Keats went 
on to make many big trips into wilderness Tas¬ 
mania. They became long-serving members of 
the Hobart Walking Club and still retain a lively 
interest in the wilderness areas of Tasmania. 
'One of the unfortunate contrasts between now 
and then is that those magnificent southern 
forests are now being inexorably logged’, Una 
explained to me with a sadness and regret that 
could be felt. 'It is such a shame. I can remem¬ 
ber those marvellous trees—special trees—and 
now they’re all being logged. I can't believe it.' 

For the seven members of the 1948-49 party 
the Federation Peak attempt had been a brutal 
trip. Seven years later, in similar circumstances, 
John Stuart died from hypothermia near the 
Dial on Scoparia Saddle, since renamed Stuart 
Saddle to commemorate that tragedy. In a cau¬ 
tionary tale, the members of Jack’s party were 
spared a similar fate by a commonsense ap- 



as if it were yesterday: 'It didn't look like a camp¬ 
site at all, just set in a little pocket of myrtles, 
leatherwood and sassafras, but we had no choice 
but to stay there. It was totally unfriendly and 
we all stood there, cold, shivering and wet 
through.’ Noticing the extent to which the 
party was affected by the cold. Jack raised his 
voice above the din of the storm in an urgent 
and instructive plea: 'Do something, Una, or 
you’ll die.’ It was no exaggeration; the decision 
to pitch a single tent saved their lives. 

The seven members of the party huddled 
together in the tiny japara tent as driving rain 
turned to hail, sleet, then snow. All their candle 
ends were used up in vain attempts to start a 
much-needed fire. Checking his thermometer. 
Jack found the temperature in the tent was 
down to 3°C. Jack’s diary entries, scribbled in 
an erratic and spidery hand, reveal the extent 
towhichhehadbeen affected by the conditions. 
'Spent all the afternoon in the sleeping bags’, 
he recorded grimly. 'At evening hail and snow, 
bitterly cold. Just spent a poor and very long 
night. All our things are sopping wet with no 
means of drying them.' Many years later. Jack 
Thwaites would unhesitatingly nominate the 


Not long after their return, Dorothy Keats 
invited the party to her home, where all those 
fancy things they had talked of in the little tent 
at Refuge Camp became a reality. 'I vowed there 
and then never to eat macaroni and cheese on 
a bush trip again', recalled Dorothy Keats dryly. 

In 1948, to attempt the first traverse of the 
Eastern Arthur Range was in itself a consider¬ 
able challenge. At the time this approach had 
only received one brief reconnaissance, and then 
only as far as the Gables, by a party travelling 
light and in good conditions. These were pioneer¬ 
ing days, when all journeys to Federation Peak 
were risky undertakings into terrain that was 
either unknown or about which information and 
routes were scanty. Jack Thwaites’s particular 
gift had been to select a disparate collection of 
young people and bind them into an effective 
and sturdy party. 'You know, through all our hard¬ 
ships and the terrible weather', Dorothy explained, 
'not once did we see Jack annoyed or hear him 
raise his voice’. Jack recognised in each person 
the traits of character necessary to ensure the 
cohesion of the party, and his own naturally re¬ 
laxed manner ensured harmony. Even the des¬ 
perate circumstances of Refuge Camp left no 


proach to their situation and by making the 
right decisions when decisions needed to be 
made. The attempt remains to this day one of 
the epic stories of early bushwalking in South¬ 
west Tasmania. In its telling, the summit of 
Federation Peak is relegated to the part of a 
minor player compared with the way the 
challenges put to the party were met, and with 
the conduct of its individual members. To bor¬ 
row the words of mountaineer Frank Smythe, 
the true achievement of the 1948-49 Federation 
party lay 'in the doing and in the experience, 
not in the fact of success’. For me, hearing Una 
and Dorothy’s story had been an uplifting and 
enriching experience. While we undoubtedly 
go bushwalking today to soak up what we see 
around us in the fullness of the moment, the 
present can often be enhanced by knowing a 
little of the past, and of those people who went 
before us. I left the little cafe at Lindisfarne 
feeling both privileged and grateful. O 

Simon Kleinigis an Australian writer presently living in London. 
His recent book Jack Thwaites: Pioneer Tasmanian Bushwalker 
and Conservationist, published by Tasmania: Forty Degrees 
South, has more information on early trips in wilderness 
Tasmania: simon.kleinig@windingtrack.com 
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WHERE THE TRACK CROSSED THE CREEK, IT RAN 

over cobbles down into the beech forest, through 
a guard of tree ferns. It looked inviting and we 
followed, optimistic that it would be an avenue 
to the valley floor and lead us across a low- 
lyingplain where we hoped to ford the Hollyford 
River. We all make mistakes. I wish I knew the 
name of some of the plant species we encoun¬ 
tered as the creek merged into swamp. There 
was a type of flax, the broad spears of which 
snapped off with little resistance. The tea tree 
shrubs were easily pushed aside—they call them 
manuka, I think. But the plant that proved 
keenest to make our acquaintance was a spiny 
vine, seemingly shy at first, being hard to see 



The author deep in Hollyford Swamp, carrying 
the latest in high tech packs (or at least it was 
high tech in the 1940s). Left, pausing to take in 
the scale of the Darrans. All Photos by Ian Brown 

amid all the other scrub and tussock, but grasp¬ 
ing by nature, with a grip of thorns and reluct¬ 
ant to say goodbye without leaving a vivid, red 
memento. Fiordland. 

An hour of it was more than enough, al¬ 
though one shouldn't complain about only 
plugging knee-deep through a morass. Then 
we saw open water ahead and rejoiced as we 
parted some last tendrils. It turned out to be 
not the river, but the lake at the heart of the 
swamp. We stopped rejoicing. At least it was 
good to know where we stood on the map, 
even while sinking slowly where we stood. We 




got out the compass and stumbled on, reaching 
the rainforest at the edge of the river 40 min¬ 
utes later. It was a green cathedral by compar¬ 
ison to what we had been through, with aisles 
of ferns and gothic naves beneath the dark 
beech trees. 

The river too ran green, deep and quiet des¬ 
pite its speed, breaking into a swirl here and 
there, murmuringto itself. There was no sun to 
illuminate its depths and only the day's first 
raindrops punctuated its surface, emphasising 
our need to cross. It is not a river to take lightly. 
After afew hundred metres Chasm Creek ran in 
on the opposite bank and, as we had anticip¬ 
ated, disgorged a great fan of rubble and mor¬ 
aine into the Hollyford, making it run shallow 
and wide for a couple of hundred metres. You 
leave your boots on for this kind of crossing. 
The current nudges and buffets, waist deep over 
cobbles, shifting and slippery. Standing waves 
make a racket and tumble backwards over them¬ 
selves. We found our tentative way across, 
neither confronting the power of the water nor 
letting its momentum carry us. Once we were 


well established then launched their own boles 
with skyward ambition. Indeed, the greatest of 
all the trees was the occasional rimu, a podo- 
carp, with delicate, clean bark emphasisingthe 
living vastness of its emergent trunk. Massive, 
flexing limbs shouldered their epiphyte burden 
like epaulettes of rank. We strolled our beeline 
beneath it all, privileged, with an open under¬ 
storey and a springy floor. The whisper of fat 
water drops, regrouped from the canopy, coun- 
terpointed a great silence. 

After a couple of kilometres we broke out on 
to an elevated bank of Cleft Creek. Although 
close to the broad valley bottom, it was still 
racing downhill from its gorge. We climbed 
down the unconsolidated shingle and jumped 
cautiously across on wet boulders. At last we 
were at the base of our ridge and ready to begin 
the day's main objective, a 1400 metre ascent 
to a small tarn where we hoped to camp on our 
way towards Mt Madeline. 

We knew the first 1000 metres would be 
trackless jungle and, although it was steep to 
begin with, it only got steeper. We found our- 


swamp vine—it developed a close relationship 
with the ice axes on our packs. When you are 
already hauling grimly with both hands, it takes 
ill-afforded, frenetic effort to break free of such 
a bastard, and then it still gets a free swipe at 
your neck! 

Eventually, though, we found ourselves cross¬ 
ing dense carpets of moss as the trees around 
us became white-limbed and draped in hanging 
lichens. Wonder of wonders, they grew ever 
smaller and swayed with the wind as rags of 
mist came racing through. We broke out into a 
grassy dell. It seemed wise to put on some 
warmerclothes and waterproofs before moving 
out on to the exposed ridgetop. We had a bite 
to eat, hunched over to keep the rain off. Four 
hundred metres of ascent remained and the 
open going would be much easier. 

Passing a knoll at 1171 metres, the ridgeline 
became more sharply defined. This was a bless¬ 
ing because at altitude the wind had really 
picked up and was howling in from the north¬ 
west. If we could keep down on the southern 
side of the crest there was some shelter—not 


Lying on my side , 
jammed up against a 
drip-splattered boulder; 
I found that I could pull 
my pack liner over my 
head , extend my legs 
into a hole at the back 
of the cave and find an 
unusual kind of luxury. 

We both slept well. 



safely on the far bank we took off our packs 
and had a look around. With the cloud cover, 
no peaks were visible in the west, up in the 
Darran Ranges. The ridge leading up to Mt Te 
Weracould be seen, and also ourown, unnamed 
ridge, looming dark and tree-clad above the 
jungle to the north-west. 

Discovering little else to do except swat sand¬ 
flies in the rain, we reshouldered the packs and 
headed up Chasm Creek for a few hundred metres. 
Then we struck out into the forest on a compass 
bearing for Cleft Creek and our ridge beyond 
that. I don't know about Ian, but I have never 
seen such beautiful rainforest. There were 
gaggles and crowns of epiphytes draping the 
trees. Red beeches dappled the sphagnum floor 
with their leaves, humblingthe tree ferns' hom¬ 
age to an absent sun by reaching out to each 
other, far overhead, with mighty limbs. Where 
any of the great ones had fallen, podocarp trees 
rejoiced in their decay with woody insinuations, 
penetrating roots and lattices of growth that 
shunned the sodden ground. Those that were 


selves getting down and dirty in the sphagnum 
moss while progressing in a fully upright posi¬ 
tion. At least we were already sodden. We stopped 
once, at a tiny tarn perched incongruously on 
the side of the mountain, but didn't linger as a 
cold-fingered breeze reached through the fad¬ 
ing warmth of our drenched shirts. Still, it was 
an interesting feature, the water pooling in a 
niche in one of the many fault lines that dissect 
the country around the Hollyford and Eglington 
Valleys. These two aligned valleys represent a 
border between different tectonic plates, one 
occupied by the granites of Fiordland and the 
other by the sedimentaries of the greater part 
of the South Island of New Zealand. 

The ascent never let up. There were hours of 
weaving through bluffs, climbing up between 
trees and rock and struggling to get a hold of, 
or disengage from, near vertical roots and vege¬ 
tation. Steaming and streaming under frequent 
cold showers, we peered ever upwards in the 
hope of seeing the trees diminish in size towards 
the tree line. We even met a cousin of the cruel 


counting the rain. Also, we came across a few 
boulderfields running steeply down off the lee¬ 
ward side of the ridge. We dropped packs and 
scouted them for bivvy rocks (caves you can 
camp in). We had brought no tent as neither of 
us was in the spring of our youth, and our 
packs were already heavy enough with rope 
and climbing gear to be awkward for climbing 
comfort. We did have bivvy bags and a flysheet 
made of spinnaker nylon, but it would be more 
likely to pitch itself without us, out to sea, if we 
unfurled it in these conditions. So we had to 
find a bivvy rock. And we had to find it before or 
at the tarn, a mile away. The only alternative 
would be to redescend to the tree line. We 
were a little tired. The weather report predicted 
snow down to 1400 metres. On the crest of the 
ridge the rain came in sideways. 

We found the tarn eventually but it was not 
at its best that evening; there was not one 
limpid reflection to be found on its contorted sur¬ 
face, not even of the driving clouds, although it 
did catch their colour, darkly. The last glacial 










Feature: Fiordland 


ice that had visited this shelf had picked up all 
the big boulders and dumped them off the side 
of the range. There was nothing. We squinted 
at each other through the stinging rain, turned 
tail and got out of there. There had been a couple 
of poor boulders on the crest of the ridge, a 
kilometre back and ioo metres down. Perhaps 
they were worth another look. 


water, which, ironically, we were short of. I 
finished collecting enough grass to cushion the 
rocks. 

We were both in dry clothes, sleeping bags 
and bivvy bags by the time darkness fell. We 
cooked up a soup and ate some nuts. The wind 
and rain were sheeting past outside. Pondering 
the more benign nature of swamps compared 


heavy with wet gear but we only had another 
iooo metres of ascent if our plans worked out. 
More importantly, we could now see the two or 
three rocky peaks that guarded or, perhaps more 
correctly, threatened the ridgetop and our 
hoped-for route towards Madeline. However, 
there appeared to be a possible route, avoiding 
ropework and hours of ascent and descent along 






The author at 1800 metres, with Mt Te Wera and Lake Turner looking on. Left, the author enjoying lunch at their high point on the south-east saddle of 
Mt Madeline, million dollar views all around him. 


We were just beginning to worry about how 
strangely different everything looked on the 
way back when we found them. One was a def¬ 
inite no with a strong central drip line. The other 
was small and choked with rocks and rubble, 
but had relatively few drips. There was just 
room for one person to excavate. I was wearing 
my rubber-coated gardening gloves so I climbed 
in and started digging, passing the larger blocks 
out to Ian, who dry walled them, or at least 
wet stacked them, in the entrance for extra 
shelter. Thirty minutes later we had a level 
space big enough for one and a half people to 
lie down in. Ian had collected a pile of dead 
grass shoots from nearby to help line the floor. 
He then went off with our bottles to search for 


to mountain tops, we did not feel inclined to 
find fault with our present accommodation. Lying 
on my side, jammed up against a drip-splattered 
boulder, I found that I could pull my pack liner 
over my head, extend my legs into a hole at the 
back of the cave and find an unusual kind of 
luxury. We both slept well. 

The morning weather was much as the fore¬ 
cast had predicted; some clouds wandered up 
from the fiords and cruised airily between the 
peaks before dissipating, one by one, into a 
fine day. So there we were, in the right place at 
the right time, just a few kilometres from Mt 
Madeline and high up on its south-east ridge. 
The snow had not eventuated during the night 
and the ridgetops were clear. Our packs were 


the skyline, by sidling the southern slopes of 
these peaks on old snow terraces. Our spirits 
rose with the barometer. 

The sidling went well, with only a few ex¬ 
posed sections of scrambling around the base 
of the shrunken snowfields. There were fine 
views down to the grassy flats of Cleft Creek, 
at once a stone's throw away and noo metres 
below. Beyond, Mt Te Wera dominated our view 
to the south with snowfields and walls of clean 
granite. Ian, a slave to such views, waxed lyrical 
about this unexploited rockclimber's paradise. 
Once, our musings were interrupted by an un¬ 
usual, loud hissing noise. We looked down to 
the next terrace and there was the biggest, fat¬ 
test, most confused-looking chamois we had 








ever seen. Actually, it was the only one that 
either of us had ever seen close up. It appeared 
to be quite disgruntled about our presence, yet 
unsure what action might remedy the situation. 
It eyed us balefully over its shoulder for a while 
before running off, looking portly and unused 
to the exercise. We found some daisies and pine¬ 
apple grass that it had been ripping into for 
breakfast. It was a messy eater. 

Once we had established the bypass of peaks 
1817 and 1787, we found some snow slopes lead¬ 
ing up a couple of hundred metres to peak 1812, 
the last top on the range before the actual 
flank of Madeline. Ian didn't want to put his 
crampons on and decided to solo a nice-looking 
rock ridge on the other side of the snow. I thought 
we’d need the axe and crampons on the far 
side of 1812 anyway—plus a wander up the 
snow seemed a safer bet than a solo on the 
rock. So I got out the strap-ons and axe and 
headed up. But of course, silly me, this was a 
southern slope in March, so, as can sometimes 
happen, the snow.not only started out as ice, 
but stayed that wgy. there was no wandering 



Wakey, wakey, rise and shine. The author look¬ 
ing a bit groggy at the Madeline Creek bivvy. 


about on ten, snow-crunching points of steel 
as I had imagined. Instead, 30 metres of height 
gain using just the front points proved to be 
quite outside my comfort level, and was unlikely 
to change higher up. The pick of the single axe 
would bite in a centimetre with each blow, but 
with only front-point contact for the feet, pull¬ 
ing it out again for the next swing felt like 
tempting gravity too far. The white rime of wet 
snow on wet ice also did little to inspire con¬ 
fidence in the feet. So I traversed over towards 
Ian’s buttress, checked that the snow was not 
undercut by the bergschrund, and then kicked 
and chopped a stance on its edge. Sometimes, 
at moments like this, a person may wish that 


they were somewhere else. It never helps, so I 
bit the bullet and bridged across the metre 
wide gap before gladly pulling on to the rock. 
After a scratching, screeching ten metre climb 
I found a ledge where I could get the crampons 
off again before setting off in pursuit of Ian. It 
was wonderful, easy climbing on low-angled 
rock with big holds, although the 20 kilogram 
pack was a drag. At the crest of the ridge Ian 
was waiting, camera in hand, looking expect¬ 
antly down at the ice. He chided me for giving 
up and spoiling his photo opportunity. Now in 
the sun, we wandered up warm rock, next to 
the snow, until we reached the summit of 1812. 
There, at last, was our first untrammelled view 
of Madeline's eastern face. 

When seen from every other peak in the Dar- 
rans, Madeline looks like a distant confection, 
a vast cone of ice cream, or perhaps a pavlova 
which has slumped and cracked. But it also has 
an obscure and precipitous eastern face that is 
hard to see from anywhere. There waits solid, 
clean, mostly vertical granite, featured with col¬ 
umns, organ pipes and faces that tower upward 
for more than 1000 metres. Rockclimbers can 
keep dreaming, though, because ioo metre high 
ice cliffs intersperse the entire face and regu¬ 
larly bombard every feature with avalanches. 
Only our ridge bisects this face, endingabruptly 
where it buries into one of the ice cliffs, 200 
metres below and slightly south of the summit. 
Everything that falls off the northern end of 
that ice cliff lands on the start of a vast granite 
ramp that angles down steeply off our ridgetop, 
underlining the face and catching all the ava¬ 
lanche debris from the other ice cliffs and hang¬ 
ing glaciers above. Eventually the accumulated 
debris forms an avalanche-fed glacier that keeps 
flowing down the ramp to a turquoise lake 900 
metres below, near the tree line. 

This was our first view of it all. In fact, I think 
peaki8i2—which heaven only knows if anyone 
had ever wandered up to before—is the one 
place where a clear view can be had of the East 
Face of Madeline. We knew the ice cliff would 
be there. The big question was always going to 
be, would the ridge allow access to the top of 
this ice cliff, or would the crest of our ridge also 
be threatened by its icefall? It was an open 
question to which none of the happy few climbers 
who care about such things knew the answer. 
We had come to find out. 

The answer was predictably frustrating. The 
top of the ice cliff tapered back to an almost 
gentle angle directly above the high point of 
the ridge. There was also a short, steeper sec¬ 
tion of solid ice in the middle of the cliff, but the 
lowest 20 or 30 metres, just above the rock, was 
riven with fractures and a tottering pinnacle of 
ice. Ian reckoned it would be stable enough to 
risk finding a way through. I was not so sure. 
Nonetheless, we agreed that some unavoidable 
facts remained. We had brought only one axe 
each, plus a single snow stake to belay from. 
We had predicated all of our hopes on there 
being sufficient snow banked up against the 
ice to give us access from the ridge without too 
much technical ice-climbing. But where old, 
distant photos showed a snow arete on the 
ridgetop, there was now nothing but rock. Even if 
Ian was right about the risks of a route through 
that shattered ice, we would need more ice¬ 
climbing tools to do it. 


We basked for a while, contemplating in the 
sun, on that broad, warm summit of 1812. In fact, 
we pulled out a nice camembert cheese and ate 
it. Plus, there were wet clothes and sleeping 
gear that needed sunning, and photos that 
needed taking. Thus the decision was made: we 
would come back some other season, perhaps 
when we got younger, and settle the matter 
then. We had a plan B anyway, and a plan C on 
top of that. I even noticed a few Zs coming from 
Ian as he sprawled in the sun. Looking down, 
that turquoise lake was just the place to go, 
and the giant ramp was going to get us there 
with more good views of Madeline’s hidden 
features along the way. 

The sun too had passed its zenith by this 
stage, so we reluctantly packed up and set off 
again. At first we picked a way through the 
snowfields on leads of granite, so rough with 
crystals of hornblende that one could teeter 
down the steepest slabs standing up. Then we 
had to cross some snow that was more like 
slush on top of ice. We knew then that we had 
made the right decision about the terrain 
above. Madeline concurred with booming veils of 
ice rubble, which fell far down to the inner 
sanctums of her titanic ramp. Further out, in the 
light, daisies and pineapple grass reappeared. 
We continued down. Here and there were the 
last remnants of snowfields, sitting on their 
stone verandas like clouded lenses that peer, 
just a while yet, into the past. Meanwhile, the 
wall of the East Face grew taller and taller 
above us until we two became as ants, and the 
turquoise lake an infinity away. 

Knees and hips don't last forever—heavy 
packs should be classed as crimes—but we kept 
moving and at last there was more grass than 
rock. The avalanche glacier on the ramp cracked 
up and began its last, groaning descent to the 
lake. Below us was a ridge of medial moraine 
separating the main cirque with the lake from 
another, adjacent little valley with inviting grass 
flats and the first few beech trees. We des¬ 
cended on to the top of the moraine. There was 
a little green wren there with hardly any tail 
and the tiniest beak protruding from its globe 
offeathers. Curious, it sashayed around in near¬ 
by bushes while we decided to descend to the 
grass flats to camp. 

By the time the sun was setting we had every¬ 
thing dried, the fly pitched and dinner cooked. 
The next day held no worries for us: we were 
confident that we could find a descent to the 
valley floor through the remaining 1000 metres 
of jungle and bluffs. We even knew we could 
endure the swamps beyond which the silver 
Hollyford looped its way seaward. 

It was Easter so there was a full moon. It 
rose before the darkness could gather and threw 
a cool light, outlining Madeline’s East Face. As 
the chill of evening settled, the ice cliffs hushed 
their boom. In shadowed spaces, or a glimmer 
of soft light, the ice was as high above us as the 
stars, but brighter, like comets in the night sky. 

I moved my sleeping bag out on to some soft 
moss where I could see it all. O 

Tom Williams' formative years were inspired and disciplined 
by the horizons of the Blue Labyrinth. Once reached, these 
horizons led to the discovery that there is always another 
one. Although still living in the Megalong Valley of the 
Blue Mountains, Tom is currently under the tutelage of the 
grand, if madcap, horizons of the fiordland ranges. 
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Track Notes: great Ocean lUalk 


REACHED THAT 'CERTAIN AGE’ WHEN YOU 

want a walk that’s easier on the body and mind 
than the full-on tests of 'character' that were 
the scenes of former bush glories? Are you an 
inexperienced walker looking for a first multiday 
undertaking? Or are you simply a bushwalking 
hedonist who fancies a seaside holiday without 
relinquishing all your bush cred? If you fall into 


ishing place. These notes describe the western 
half of the GOW, walking west from Castle Cove 
to Princetown. (The walk officially continues to 
Glenample Homestead but Princetown is a 
more suitable place to leave a car.) Overnight 
walking in the opposite direction is not per¬ 
mitted. Camping is only allowed in the official 
campsites; all have a shelter for cooking and 


tions, which are less than two kilometres beyond 
the homestead.) 

When to go 

Autumn and spring are best, as summer can be 
hot and crowded, and winter wet and windy. 

Registration 

It is necessary to book specific tent sites for 
specified dates in each of the official campsites. 
Do this by phoning Parks Victoria (PV) on 131 
963 (you can also order the PV map at the same 
time) or see www.greatoceanwalk.com.au for 
an Overnight Campsite Application Form and 
Guidelines. Walkers are requested to register 
at least two weeks in advance. 

Safety /warnings 

The walk is replete with signs warning about 
the dangers of tides and drinking water. Signs 
announce 'decision points’ where the walker is 
called upon to choose between a coastal route 
and an inland alternative. These are very con¬ 
servative; it would take a veritable tsunami to 
warrant taking most of the inland alternatives. 
(If you wish to check tide times, see www.bom. 

From far left to right, waves breaking on the beach 
at Moonlight Head. Scott Haskins. If you get up at 
dawn you’ll be greeted by this view of Cape 
Volney. All uncredited photos by the author 




The walk 

at a glance 


Grade 

Easy/moderate 

Length 

Four days (the first and last 
are half-days) 

Distance 

44 kilometres 

Type 

A purpose-built coastal 
track with sections of 
country roads and sandy 
beaches 


South-western Victorian 

Nearest towns Apollo Bay, Port Campbell 

Start, finish 

Castle Cove, Princetown 

Maps 

Great Ocean Walk woo 000 
Parks Victoria The Otways 
Touring Guide woo 000 
Meridian (topographical) 

Best time 

October-Ch ristmas, 
March-April 

points 

Pristine ocean beaches, 
coastal cliffs, nautical 
history, Blue Waterholes, 
waterfall 


any of these categories, then look no further; 
the Great Ocean Walk (GOW) could be just your 
mug of Chardonnay. 

The GOW logically falls into two halves— 
one to the west and the other east of Castle 
Cove. This is the only place it meets the Great 
Ocean Road (GOR), which (very) roughly par¬ 
allels the walk, and for those not wishing to do 
the entire walk this is a convenient starting/fin¬ 


eating (not camping), table, rainwater tank, 
toilet and numbered tent sites. Campfires are 
not permitted. The last three campsites have 
no road access. The first, at Johanna Beach, is 
near a sealed road (on which there is a separate 
drive-in campsite). All walkers’ campsites are 
in elevated positions with excellent views. The 
track is well marked throughout with GOW signs. 
And, while you are in the area, the famous 12 
Apostles, a short distance west of Princetown, 
are well worth a visit despite the tourist hordes. 
(If you decide to add the final 5.5 kilometre 
section of the GOW, from Princetown to Glen¬ 
ample Homestead, you will experience flat and 
relatively uninteresting walking through coastal 
scrub redeemed by views of the 12 Apostles as 
you approach these dramatic and unique forma¬ 


gov.au/oceanography) Similarly, the warnings 
at each campsite about boiling or treating water 
from the rainwater tanks before drinking appear 
to have more to do with protecting bureaucratic 
backsides than walkers’ stomachs. We drank it 
straight from the tanks with no ill effects, as I 
suspect most walkers do. Drinking water needs 
to be carried during the day as none can be 
counted on between the official campsites (all 
of which have tanks; check beforehand with 
PV—PV’s Apollo Bay phone number is [03] 
5237 2500—that these have water in them). 
The PV map is completely adequate, is inex¬ 
pensive and has a lot of useful additional in¬ 
formation including distances and (conservative) 
walking times between relevant points. It is 
available from the prominently located Visitor 
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Track Notes: great Ocean TDalk 


Information Centre in Apollo Bay. A topo¬ 
graphical map is not required. 

further reading 

'A Great Ocean Walk' by Bran Willis, Wild no 105. 

Access 

Apollo Bay is on the GOR, 200 kilometres south¬ 
west of Melbourne. You will need transport 
west on the GOR to Castle Cove, the start of 
the walk, and from Princetown at its end. This 
will require two cars, and a car shuttle between 
these two points. Alternatively, arrange for a 
taxi to meet you in Princetown (where a car can 
be left) and take you to Castle Cove. Taxis are 
available for this purpose at a reasonable price 
in Apollo Bay; phone Apollo Bay Taxis on 0417 
109 686. 

The walk: day one, 6.9 kilometres 

(This short day will suit most people as it al¬ 
lows time to leave, say, Melbourne the same 
day yet still easily complete the day's walk.) 
The clearly marked and well-formed GOW track 
heads west from the coastal lookout beside 
the GOR at Castle Cove. Rising and falling over 
heathy spurs, with some fine views, it even¬ 
tually descends to Johanna Beach near the 
beach's south-eastern end. Continue along the 
beach for about two kilometres until a well- 
marked track leads over the sand dunes to the 
bitumen Red Johanna Road. Turn left (north¬ 
west) and follow the road a short distance to a 
gate immediately past the drive-in campsite. A 
track leads west from the gate up on to the ridge 
overlooking the ocean, where a branch track 
swings back left to the dramatically located 
Johanna Beach GOW Campsite. 

Day two, 13.4 kilometres 

Today is a day of contrasts: the first part is 
largely a sustained 'road bash', of which there 
is sadly too much for this walk to properly 
deserve its 'Great' title; the second part is on a 
heavily engineered foot track through rough 
country, which incorporates amazing amounts 
of timber structures, including extensive flights 
of steps, catwalks and bridges. Rejoin the main 
track and follow it uphill, north-west, along the 
edge of private property, until it joins a gravel 
road (Old Coach Road), which is followed, 
mostly uphill, to another gravel road, Milanesia 
Track, which is signposted on the left. Follow 
this road generally downhill and south-west 
through farmland. As the forest is approached 
near the coast there are houses near the road. 
One of these has a friendly wooden man at its 
gate who can usually be relied on to have a 
welcome supply of drinking water that a sign 
proclaims is available for thirsty walkers. A 
short distance further on, a locked gate marks 
the end of the road and the start of the steep 
and rough four-wheel-drive trackthat descends 
to Milanesia Beach, the remotest and most beau¬ 
tiful beach on the walk. This is a good place for 
lunch, and there are interestingrockformations 
to admire. 

Almost immediately after lunch you will be 
confronted by a sign announcing your first 'de¬ 
cision point' towards the western end of the 
beach. From the sign you can either continue a 
short distance along the beach before leaving 
it, or you can head for the hills—literally, and 


by a very steep track—only to have the track 
drop you back almost to sea level again where 
you rejoin the low route! Either way, the next 
section is 'up hill and down dale', culminating 
in a surprisingly stiff little ascent (mercifully 
providing a legitimate excuse to pause 'to ad¬ 
mire the view') to the ridge above the inlet of 
Ryans Den. But, particularly if you're feeling the 


pinch, it’s not all over yet. The signposted side¬ 
track to the spectacularly located Ryans Den 
campsite, on a prominent point, seems longer 
than many might wish after the exertions below. 

Day three, 1S.S kilometres 

Day three entails another substantial road 
bash, but with plenty of heathland and beach 
walking, not to mention a most inconsiderate 
'sting in the tail'—but we’re getting ahead of 
ourselves! The first job is to get to Moonlight 
Head and this involves no small amount of ups 
and downs. 

Rejoin the main track and follow it, initially 
south-west, as it rises and falls, skirting the 
edge of farmland. On the way there are good 
views of Cape Volney, perhaps the most spec¬ 
tacular feature of the walk. From this point, the 
track is mostly in coastal scrub and heads in a 
generally westerly direction as it grapples with 
relatively steep country before another steep 
little climb deposits you breathless on the edge 
of the farmland at Moonlight Head. 

The next section, a 6.6 kilometre road bash 
to avoid what would be a short section through 
private land, is the most undesirable feature of 
the whole walk. Track markers indicate that it 
turns right (north) along afence to join a gravel 
road. Follow this road to Moonlight Head 
Road, which is signposted on the left. Follow it 
back towards the coast until a 'decision point’ 
sign on the right indicates the high tide route 
around Wreck Beach, a tedious looking four- 
wheel-drive track. The other route continues 
south on Moonlight Head Road towards the 
Gables lookout. It also leaves the road on the 
right, this time as a well signposted walking 
track. However, it is first worth taking the short 


side trip to the Gables lookout along the walk¬ 
ing track from the car park at the end of Moon¬ 
light Head Road. 

Having nabbed this photo opportunity, fol¬ 
low the GOW walking track west from the road 
through heathland to another engineering feat 
in the form of an impressive staircase, this time 
depositing you near the south-eastern end of 


Wreck Beach. The beach is relatively long, but 
the proceedings are gingered up by an ancient 
anchor (the Marie Gabrielle foundered here in 
1869 and the Fiji in 1891), beetling cliffs, and 
some scrambling over rocks. But all good things 
must come to an end and you are confronted 
by a sign announcing the track's intention to 
head for the hills again—and how! However, 
some good old-fashioned huffing and puffing 
finds you on top of the ridge above the beach. 
A short side track on the right (east) leads to 
the Devils Kitchen campsite. 

Day four, 7.7 kilometres 

Relax; the last day is a doddle. Retrace your 
steps to the main track, turn right (north-east) 
and follow it a short distance to join the alter¬ 
native route you rejected yesterday afternoon. 
Turn left (north-west) on this. (It's a roughly 
cleared four-wheel-drive track now called Old 
Coach Road.) For much of the way the route 
follows the boundary between farmland and 
coastal heath, with only limited views, al¬ 
though occasionally there are glimpses of the 
distant 12 Apostles. Eventually, you can expect 
the Gellibrand River to heave into sight, to¬ 
gether with the tiny settlement of Princetown. 
Cross the river on the substantial bridge, then 
turn right on to a boardwalk across a swamp to 
enter Princetown, with all the culinary delights— 
hamburgers, greasy chips and the like—you’ve 
been dreaming of for days! O 

Chris Baxter was the founding Managing Editor of Wild until 
he retired in 2005 due to illness. He now devotes energy to 
writing books he has long wanted to write. While he is 
always hungry for new experiences, his heart is in the high 
country of south-eastern Australia, including Tasmania's 
incomparable South-west. 



Clifftop walking on the approach to Cape Volney from Ryans Den. 










Ettrema Gorge clifflir 
at sunset. From left i 
right, reading the m; 


Negotiating a rock 
step. Old mining 
Jipment left behind 
t the mine on Jones 
eek. All photos by the 


Anna Warr takes us on a three-day walk through 
the rugged Ettrema Gorge in New South Wales 


WHENEVER I think about wild walking, experience some of the wildest, most untouched river country in New 

places in Morton National Park always spring South Wales. 

to mind. Aside from Pigeon House Mountain 

and the Castle, the area is rarely visited by When tO QO 

any more than a handful of walkers. The lack This walk is best done in autumn or spring. At these times of the year, 
of visitors and insanely thick vegetation make there are enough daylight hours to cover a decent amount of ground 
the landscape seem harsh, isolated and in- each day, while temperatures are mild enough not to overheat on 
accessible. However, it is forthese reasons all uphill stretches nor freeze in the evening. It is also still possible to 
the more beautiful. enjoy a dip in Ettrema Creek's many waterholes. 

Ettrema Gorge is probably one of the least 
visited areas in Morton National Park. It is Safety/warninQS 

known to walkers as a challenging yet re- Despite the short distance covered by this walk, this is a serious 
warding place to visit, with spectacular cliff- undertaking which should not be underestimated. The air rescue of 
lines and beautiful waterholes comprising part two walkers while I was out in the Ettrema Wilderness taking notes 
of its appeal. However, the lure of pristine for this article is testament to this. There are virtually no formed 
wilderness should not overshadow the dif- tracks anywhere on the proposed route. You must be confident in 
ficulty of walking in the area. Impenetrable navigating with a map, compass and/or GPS. 
cliffs, deep pools, slippery river rocks, stinging 
nettles and thick scrub make any walk in Maps 

Ettrema Gorge a challenge. Nevertheless, the The Touga and Nerriga 1:25 000 maps (produced by the Department of 
effort of negotiating tough terrain is un- Lands) are needed for this walk. The walk is mostly covered by the 
doubtedly rewarded with the opportunity to Touga map, but Nerriga is useful for negotiating access roads. Be sure 
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to check out the two walking bibles for this area: Pigeon House and 
Beyond and Fitzroy Falls and Beyond (both published by the Budawangs 
Committee). 

Permits 

No permits are required for this walk. However, Quiera Clearing (the 
start and finish point) is private property. Hence it is necessary to park 
off to the side of the road just north or south of the 'Private Property' 
signs that denote the property boundary. 


Access 

The start/finish point is accessible from the Nowra-Braidwood road. If 
coming from Sydney, turn right at the HMAS Creswell turn-off in Nowra 
and follow signs to Braidwood. At 51.5 kilometres from Nowra (Nerriga 
GR 400143), turn right on to Tolwong Road. If you find yourself driving 



down a steep slope through Pagoda Rocks on the Nowra-Braidwood 
road, you know you've gone too far! Head down Tolwong Road for 
roughly 13 kilometres and take a right fork where the road splits. Quiera 
Clearing is found a couple of kilometres past this point. 

Water 

Drinking water is readily available for most of the walk. For the trek into 
and out of the gorge, carry enough water for one day. Once in the gorge, 
water of drinkable quality can be collected from the creeks. 

Camping 

The two main spots for camping may be found at the junction of Ettrema 
Creek and Myall Creek and the junction of Ettrema Creek and Jones 
Creek. The Myall Creek campsite is somewhat overgrown due to bush- 
fires a couple of years back. However, there are still a few clear grass 
patches that provide room for four or five tents. The Jones Creek camp¬ 
site is an excellent one, with plenty of room and a well-established fireplace. 

The walk 

After parking just outside Quiera Clearing, walk to the 'Quiera Clearing' 
sign at the southern end of the clearing. From this point, head on an 
easterly bearing through lightly wooded country. Aim to follow a route 


near the top of the ridgeline where the vegetation is not so dense. This 
part of the walk provides a gentle introduction to the compass work that 
will be required throughout the trip. Make sure your compass works! 

Once the terrain begins to slope down towards Myall Creek, look out 
for a cairn that marks a break in the cliffline where it is possible to 
descend to the creek. Once in the creek, it is tough going, with many 
boulders and logs making it a challenge to scramble through. Follow 
this watercourse until reaching the confluence of three creeks (Myall 
Creek and two of its tributaries). From here, head on a south-easterly 


History of the area 

After our visit to the Jones Creek mine site, I began to wonder about the 
history of mining and exploration in the Ettrema Wilderness. Who had 
thought it was feasible to conduct a mining operation in such rugged 
wilderness? How did heavy machinery and mined minerals get trans¬ 
ported to and from this wild place? 

The book Man from the Misty Mountains by Jim Thompson gave me the 
answer. According to this book, the McKane father and sons discovered 
the Ettrema silver mine in 1907. These big, husky lads set up a campsite 
some 300 metres above the creek and used a combination of rough lad¬ 
ders and zigzagging paths to get down to the mine site. They also par¬ 
took in 'a bit of jollification' involving whisky, beer and tucker while working 
down in the area. 

Despite the McKanes' mining efforts, no significant amount of mineral 
was ever extracted from the area. Throughout the 1900s, various indi¬ 
viduals and companies obtained mining leases for the Jones Creek Mining 
Reserve. None of these parties were ever successfuldue to the ruggedness 
of the land. 

Bushwalkers can certainly attest to the 'rough nature' of the Ettrema 
Wilderness. It wasn’t until the 1950s that the first traverse of Ettrema 
Gorge was recorded. Paddy Pallin gave an excellent account of his 1951 
gorge crossing in his book Never Truly Lost. He recounted how he and his 
walking party attempted to enter the gorge by what appeared to be a 
negotiable route on the map (now called Possibility Point). After many 
trials and tribulations, his party successfully crossed the gorge. 

Since the 1950s, the opposing interests of the mining and timber 
industries and of walkers have shaped the region's history. After a mine 
lease approval for Jones Creek in 1979 and the subsequent death of the 
leaseholder, Mr JA Doyle, it was a great relief to conservationists that no 
major mining operation went ahead. Since then, the region has received 
recognition from the National Parks and Wildlife Service (NPWS) as an 
area of conservation value. In the 1980s this began to take precedence over 
its logging and mining potential. The area is now part of Morton National 
Park, protecting it from any future attempts to mine in the area. 























Without expert boot Fitting, 
you're in the hands oF the gods. 


OF all the wilderness gear we sell, Fit is most 
critical with boots. Nothing else has such a 
small margin For error. At Ajays and Eastern 
Mountain Centre, we consider boot Fitting an 
art. Experienced staFF assess the brands 
and styles most suitable For your needs. 


Our 'hands-on' approach, independent 
advice and extensive selection oFthe 
world’s Finest walking boots mean you 
really can't put a Foot wrong! Whether 
it's gear or clothing you're aFter, you'll 
beneFit From our technical expertise. 



Take a path less travelled 


If you’re anything like us, a guided walk is only 
appealing if it offers something extraordinary. 
An experience of remoteness and seclusion, a 
genuine wilderness getaway and the opportunity 
to learn about and give something back to the 
world. To walk the Tarklne Rainforest Track in 
Tasmania’s north west is all of this, and much more. 

Like entering a landscape of goblins and faeries, 
the Tarkine Rainforest Track transports people 
into a magical world, where a vast tapestry of 
rich greens forms the backdrop for the full six 
day experience. Towering rainforest, hidden 
waterholes, horizontal trees, Giant Fresh Water 


Crayfish and every colour of fungi 
imaginable all reside within this green 
wonderland. But best of all, we’re more 
likely to see a Tassie Tiger than to run 
into other bushwalkers on this walk I 

Day 1 - Raft across the Arthur River, 
walk deep into the forest. 

Day 2 - Giant Eucalyptus canopy, ascend 
rainforest plateau to camp. 

Day 3 - Giant tree ferns , horizontal forest, 
Tarkine Falls base camp. 

Day 4 - Day walk to panoramic forest view, 
camp at Tarkine Falls. 


Day 5 - Walk into Heaven, a beautiful waterhole 
in the forest. 

Day 6 - Depart Heaven camp and walk out of 
the forest. 

Join our small group and immerse yourself within the 
forested walls of the Tarkine, truly a path less travelled. 
Enquiries 

For more detailed information call 03 6223 5320 

or visit www.tarkinetrails.com.au 

FlWlTarkine Trails 

path less travelled 
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bearing up towards a cliffline. As you near the 
cliffs, look out for somewhere you can climb 
up, to get on top of the cliffs. Once on top, it is 
worth taking some time to look around and get 
a good feel for the geography of the area. 

From this point, continue on a south-easterly 
bearing. Afteraround one kilometre oftraipsing 
through more lightly wooded country, you should 
hit Jingles Pass. This is one of the few places 
where it is possible to pass through the cliffline 
and begin the steep descent into Ettrema Gorge. 
There are acouple of other minorwatercourses/ 
canyons that break through the cliffline, but 
Jingles Pass is the easiest to negotiate. It is best 
described as agentle ramp that passes through 
an eight metre wide gap in the cliff. It is not 
easily distinguishable, but you will know you 
have found it if you pass through the cliffs with 
relative ease. Once through the pass, look back 
at the cliffs and take a mental picture. This will 
help you to identify Jingles Pass on the way out. 

From here the going gets tough! The descent 
into the gorge is fraught with loose rocks, thick 
vegetation and a perilously steep slope. The 
best way to negotiate this is to stick to the 
ridgelines (one may be found by skirting around 
to the right) where the vegetation is less thick. 
Either way, it is tough going for the hour or so 
it takes to get down to Ettrema Creek. Watch 
out for stinging nettles! 

During the descent, you should aim to hit 
Ettrema Creek at its confluence with Myall Creek. 
The telltale sign that you are nearing this spot 
are the casuarina trees in this area. There are a 
couple of good flat campsites on the western 
side of Myall Creek, and a smallish rocky camp¬ 
site in the space between Myall and Ettrema 
Creeks. 

Day two 

After waking up and preparing for a day of creek 
wading and boulder hopping, begin to make 
your way south down Ettrema Creek. Little 
navigation is required, as you will be following 
creeks the whole day. When moving down the 
creek, there are basically two options: the dry 
one is to rock hop and negotiate the creek banks 
where passable, while the wet option is to 
wade directly through the creek. A mixture of 
these two methods is probably appropriate. 
Don't be afraid of getting wet—it is often 
much easier to wade than to push through the 
thick vegetation along the creek edges. 

After a couple of hundred metres, the creek 
takes a sharp hairpin turn to the right and you 
will begin to head in an easterly direction. After 
about one kilometre, Thompsons Wall and the 
Jones Creek campsite are reached. Thompsons 
Wall is a distinctive rock formation that can be 
seen well before you arrive at this point. At 
Jones Creek there is a great campsite, well 
equipped for an evening fire. 

The rest of the day can be spent on an 
exploratory mission up Jones Creek. If you are 
feeling more inclined to rest your aching limbs 
after the gruelling downhill of the previous 
day, there is quite a nice swimming hole next to 
the campsite. You could easily spend the day 
relaxingatthis point. Forthe more adventurous, 
a walk up Jones Creek will be rewarded by some 
spectacular waterholes, waterfalls and the 
chance to visitan old mineabouttwo kilometres 
up the creek. 


For the more adventurous option, head south 
up Jones Creek. The next hour or so is spent rock 
hopping, wading or wrestling with the riverside 
vegetation. There are some very pleasant swim¬ 
ming pools and cascades along the way. After 
about an hour and a half, you will encounter a 
substantial series of waterfalls. To negotiate 
these, skirt the loose scree surface on the right- 
hand side of the falls. 

After the waterfalls, you will encounter lime¬ 
stone country. A couple of hundred metres past 
the falls, look out for a corroded rock bolt pro¬ 
truding from a large, flat river rock. This is the 
remnants of an old flying fox, and it signals the 
nearby entrance to an old mine. At this point, 
climb up about eight metres to the cave entrance, 
where there is a litter of old machinery, shovels, 
tools, army water bottles and beer cans to in¬ 
vestigate. Further back in the cave, are a few 
exploration opportunities for those willing to 
go spelunking. Note that good torches (prefer¬ 
ably headtorches) would be necessary for this. 

Once done exploring, head back down Jones 
Creek. 


The walk 

at a glance 


Grade 

Difficult 

Length 

Three days 

Distance 

17.2 kilometres 

Type 

Off-track walking through 
thick vegetation coupled 
with rock hopping, wading 
and skirting along creeks 

Region 

Ettrema Wilderness, 

Morton National Park 

Nearest towns 

Nowra 

Start, finish 

Quiera Clearing (round trip) 

Maps 

Department of Lands Touga 
1:25 000 and Nerriga 

1:25 000 

Best time 

Autumn or spring 

Special 

Be sure to park your vehicle 
just outside Quiera 

Clearing, as this is private 
property 


Day three 

By now your legs are probably feeling a bit stiff! 
Despite this, it is time to gear up for another 
tough day. Day three involves covering a sub¬ 
stantial distance over difficult terrain, including 
a climb of around 400 metres. Fortunately, 
most (or all) of this has been covered in the 
previous two days, so you should have a rough 
idea of what you're in for. Be warned that it 
may be difficult to follow the exact route 
chosen on the way in! 

Start by wading back up Ettrema Creek to 
the Myall Creek campsite. At this point, stock 
up on all the water you're likely to need for the 
rest of the day. Then begins the uphill. This is 
challenging no matter which route you take. 
Upon approaching the cliffline, look out for 
Jingles Pass. A GPS unit may be of assistance in 


finding this (if you marked the pass as a way- 
point on your GPS on day one). Without the 
assistance of GPS, Jingles Pass can be difficult 
to identify from below the cliffline. If you are 
unable to locate Jingles Pass, it is possible to 
skirt 600 metres around to the left below the 
cliffline to an unnamed creek and negotiate a 
way up. However, this is difficult and slow go¬ 
ing—not at all recommended. 



The author enjoying a swim in Ettrema Gorge. 


Once through the cliffline, walk north-west 
back towards the junction of Myall Creek and 
two smaller tributaries. Then continue to back¬ 
track along the route followed on the first day, 
back to Quiera Clearing. At this point take a 
few moments to enjoy the space and inspect 
the bruises and scratches from a few tough 
days out bush. 

Route alternatives 

Given the lack of defined walking tracks in this 
area, a few different route alternatives are 
possible. Following Myall Creek to get into or 
out of the gorge is feasible—but be prepared 
to negotiate large boulders and waterfalls. It's 
also possible to choose different entry and exit 
points along the gorge. These include Bullfrog 
Creek, Possibility Point, Howards Pass and 
Transportation Spur. For those with time on 
their hands, it is possible to walk the entire 
length of Ettrema Creek, from BullfrogCreekto 
the junction of Ettrema Creek ar.d the Shoal- 
haven. Allow six days for this. © 

Anrra Warr is a Sydney-based photographer who has be n 
at home in the bush ever since her teenage years, whi. h 
were spent canyoning, walking, canoeing and caving. When 
not bashing through scrub or hanging from cliffs, she likes 
to take photos in wild places. She would like to thank 
Bruce Gray from Nowra NPWS for helping out with in¬ 
formation for this article. 
















Just touch the bright, easy-to-read 3-inch colour touch 
screen display on the Oregon™ 300 and it guides you 
back into nature, to the places other hikers rarely go. 

It comes preloaded with a worldwide basemap with shaded 
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All Things Great and Small 


Battle of the heavyweights 

Goanna vs Goanna 



Photographer Dirk Spennemann writes: 'Taking my son for a driving lesson, we spotted what appeared to be a ball next to the road. Coming closer we 
realised that it was two goannas fighting. Unfortunately my son 'overshot' the location and I was afraid of disturbing them, so I shot from the car 
window. On occasion they both stopped, as if engaged in a combat of strength with little movement, then a sudden move by one of them would bring 
about a change in position. What struck me most was that the fight was conducted in total silence. The only sound that could be heard was the rustling 
of the leaves.' D irk Spennemann 


AUSTRALIA IS TRULY THE LAND OF LIZARDS. 

From the deserts to the Alps to, littorally (ahem!), 
the beaches, lizards occupy all available hab¬ 
itats in this country. Five families of lizards exist 
here: skinks, dragons, geckos, legless lizards 
(really just specialised geckos) and goannas. 
Amongthisdiverse lizard fauna, the undisputed 
heavyweights are the goannas (or monitors). 
Within Australia there are 27 species of goannas, 
rangingfrom diminutive 'pygmy' species to the 
formidable perentie, Australia's largest lizard. 

The lace monitor (or tree goanna) Varanus 
varius is one of Australia’s largest (up to two 
metres) and most familiar lizard species. It 
occurs along the east of the continent, from 
northern Queensland through eastern Aus- 
tralia to south-eastern South Australia, usually 
in well-timbered country (where its home range 
can well exceed 100 hectares). Lace monitors 
have a number of traits that are familiar to 
people who live in these areas: they are not 
fussy eaters, and are often observed feeding on 
long-dead animal carcasses; they are mischiev¬ 
ous thieves of poultry and eggs; they learn that 


some areas are productive feeding spots, and 
often frequent camping grounds and rubbish 
tips; and, most notably, they tend to use trees 
to escape when they feel threatened. 

A less well-known trait is fighting between 
male lace monitors. Most fights have been ob¬ 
served in late November, and it is possible that 
they help to determine which males have mating 
rights in certain areas. Although the fighting 
often involves biting and scratching, injuries 
are usually superficial, and the bouts may be 
predominantly a test of strength or stamina. 
Ritualised combat between males is known from 
several types of reptiles, including snakes. 

Lace monitors have an impressive arsenal. 
They use their tails to lash at aggressors and 
their claws are capable of inflicting deep gashes. 
But it is their bite that has recently drawn the 
attention of scientists. It has long been known 
that goanna bites produce nasty, festering 
wounds. This was thought to have been caused 
by bacterial infections. However, recent land¬ 
mark research has shown that these 'infections’ 
are actually a result of envenomation. It turns 


out that goannas are one of several lizard fam¬ 
ilies that possess venom glands—another reason 
to give these animals the respect (and space!) 
that they deserve. 

One might well think that an animal as for¬ 
midable as a lace monitor would have nothing 
to worry about. It is true that an adult lace mon¬ 
itor has few predators. However, this species is 
considered rare in South Australia and is listed as 
vulnerable in Victoria. There are several reasons 
for this conservation concern. Lace monitors lay 
eggs, and their only known nesting sites are in 
termite mounds. They also seem to prefer hab¬ 
itats containing large trees. Loss or degradation 
of such habitats may be a problem for the 
lizards. Also, although adult lace monitors are 
at the top of the food web, juveniles may be 
sensitive to predation from exotic predators 
such as foxes and cats. <J> 

Nick Clemann 

To submit a photo for All Things Great and Small contact 
editorialgfwild.com.au. We will accept photos of plants or 
animals. Published photos will be accompanied by some 
history which we will source. 






What's your favourite place in Australia? 

Is it the beautiful Blue Mountains? Or an awe-inspiring 
lookout in Kakadu? 

Now imagine life without it. If we don’t tackle climate 
change fast, we’ll lose our amazing places. 

Prolonged droughts, rising sea levels, violent storms and 
cyclones will devastate our forests and bushland - our wild 
places. Unless we take immediate action to conserve them. 

Right now, our government supports the senseless 
logging of Australia's carbon-rich forests - which are the 
cheapest, most effective solution we have for drawing 
carbon from the atmosphere and storing it safely. 

We’re calling on our government to end this practice. 

The forests of Tasmania's north-east - which store huge 
amounts of carbon - will be devastated by Gunns' 
forest-hungry pulp mill if the federal government gives 
it the go-ahead. Massive amounts of dangerous carbon 
will be released into our atmosphere. 


Protecting, promoting and restoring Australia's WildCountry 


Protection of our favourite places, like Tasmania, our 
‘Wild Island’, is the very thing that will ensure their 
survival into the future. A win-win situation, right? 

But, currently, Kevin Rudd’s government is taking 
no serious action to protect our forests and bushland - 
the places we love - as a crucial part of the climate 
solution. Will you? 

Please help us to protect Australia’s wild places so 
we can continue to enjoy them well into the future. 

It's easy to act. 

By phoning 1800 030 641 and becoming a 
member today, you can help to protect our forests 
and spectacular wilderness from the impacts of 
climate change. 


▲ 

THE WILDERNESS SOCIETY 


www.wilderness.org.au 


Authorised by Greg Ogle, The Wilderness Society Inc, 57E Brisbane St, Hobart, Tas, 7000. 
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A magical symmetry; Ducie River is one of the 13 wild rivers in Cape York, far north Queensland. Glenn Walker 


Lyndon Schneiders from the 
Wilderness Society 
reports on the latest 
developments up north 

The protection of the stunning wilderness en¬ 
vironment of Cape York in far north Queensland 
continues to gather pace. Over the past few 
months a number of important steps have been 
taken to protect both the natural and cultural 
environment of this important part of Australia. 
These outcomes are the result of years of hard 
work and negotiations between the local com¬ 
munity, environment groups and government. 
The long-term protection of the environment 
of Cape York is a matter of global importance, 
comparable to efforts to protect the Amazon, 
the Congo and the Serengeti. The region covers 
an area of 137 000 square kilometres. Its con¬ 
servation values are not fragmented or isolated, 
but are widespread and include more than 3000 
plant species, half of Australia's bird species, 
one-third of our mammal species and a quarter 
of our frog and reptile species. In the first of a 
number of important events, in June of this 
year Cape York's first Indigenous Protected Area 
(IPA) was created on the traditional homelands 
of the Northern Kaanju people. IPAs are created 
on Aboriginal lands when traditional owners 
agree the land will be protected for the future. 
The lands are then added to the Australian Gov¬ 
ernment's National Reserve System. This new 
IPA, called the Kaanju Ngaachi Wenlock and 


Pascoe Rivers IPA, protects 197 000 hectares of 
Aboriginal land of outstanding conservation 
value, including beautiful rivers, billabongs and 
extensive areas of rainforest. The IPA is a testa¬ 
ment to the hard work and commitment of the 
Chuulangun Aboriginal Corporation, a Kaanju 
traditional owner organisation, which the Wil¬ 
derness Society partners through a cooperation 
agreement. 

In August, Australia's newest national park 
was created to the south of Kaanju Ngaachi 
Wenlock and Pascoe IPA. The new park, Kulla 
National Park, was first recommended for pro¬ 
tection in 1989. It includes Australia's largest 
remaining area of tropical rainforest at the 
Mcllwraith Range, and protects 160 000 hec¬ 
tares of biologically important and scenically 
beautiful country, including spectacular gorges 
and old growth rainforest. Within these rain¬ 
forests are 223 different species of butterfly and 
16 per cent of all Australian species of orchid. 
Kulla National Park will be jointly managed and 
protected by traditional owners and the Queens¬ 
land Parks and Wildlife Service. 

Also in August, the Queensland Government 
released for public comment proposals to pro¬ 
tect the Lockhart, Archer and Stewart Rivers, 
the first three of 13 wild rivers in Cape York. 
These rivers are proposed for protection under 
the Queensland Government's historic Wild Rivers 
Act 2005, which protects rivers from large-scale 
dams and irrigation proposals. 

The proposed protection of the Archer River 
system will be particularly important given that 
the river provides the seasonal floods for the 


world-famous Aurukun wetlands on the western 
coast of Cape York. The Aurukun wetlands cover 
more than 1.1 million hectares and are five times 
the size of the wetlands of Kakadu. 

Finally, in October, the Wilderness Society re¬ 
leased a discussion paper outlining a range of 
ideas and strategies to support the long-term 
protection of the heritage values of the whole 
of Cape York. The centrepiece of this proposal 
is a Cape York Heritage Protection Plan that 
outlines a pathway to eventual World Heritage 
protection of Cape York, returns land to tradi¬ 
tional ownership, supports the creation of new 
Protected Areas and ensures that long-term 
funding is in place to manage fire and invasive 
species across all of Cape York, including na¬ 
tional parks, indigenous homelands and cattle 
stations. 

It is proposed that this Heritage Protection 
Plan be supported by a $164 million Cape York 
Heritage Protection Fund that would operate 
over five years and would be jointly funded by 
the Queensland and Australian Governments 
and the private sector. 

The majority of funding for this proposal would 
come from existing government programs. The 
long-term protection of the heritage values of 
Cape York will require leadership and coordination 
from both levels of government, alongwith genu¬ 
ine partnerships between traditional owners, 
other landholders, environment groups and in- 

To view a copy of the Cape York Heritage 
Protection Plan, visit www.wilderness.org.au/ 
campaigns/capeyork 






Tasmania Update 



Old growth forest at the confluence of the Styx and South Styx Rivers (coupe gC) due for logging. Rob 
Blakers. Left, recent modified clearfelling in the Upper Florentine (coupe 42F). Vica Bayley 



Vica Bayley from the Wilderness 
Society reports 

The destruction of World Heritage values and 
critical habitat for endangered species continues 
in Tasmania's forests, with logging having just 
begun in a new area in the Upper Florentine. 
Coupe FO42E contains spectacular carbon-rich 
forests, with tall eucalypts towering over a rain¬ 
forest canopy. Despite a recommendation made 


by the International Union for Conservation of 
Nature for a moratorium, logging started in 
early October. Forestry Tasmania's modified clear- 
felling will leave clumps of retained vegetation 
as islands in a sea of destruction. Increasingly, 
old growth forests are being logged using this 
new method; however, the remaining clumps 
of trees are susceptible to the 'edge effects’ of 
wind damage, drying, pests and disease, and 
many do not survive the deliberate forestry burns 
that take place every autumn. 

Regeneration burns annually contribute mil¬ 
lions of tonnes of greenhouse gases into the 
atmosphere and a recent calculation using For¬ 
estry Tasmania's figures estimates that clear- 
felling in Tasmania's state forests emits more 
than five million tonnes of carbon dioxide each 
year. Logging in Tasmania’s commercial native 
forests is so bad for natural carbon banks that 
these stores, which have been safely seques¬ 
tered for centuries, will be depleted by over 25 
per cent over the next decade. 

Meanwhile, in the search for new markets 
for old growth and high conservation-value for¬ 


ests, Forestry Tasmania has begun exporting 
wood to Japan to burn in native forest-fired 
power generators. GreenPower retailers have 
rejected the notion of endorsing wood-fired 
power, but Tasmanian woodchippers are seek¬ 
ing new buyers forthe wood that paper-making 
companies are beginning to reject. 

The Gunns’ pulp mill remains a threat to Tas¬ 
mania’s environmental, economic and social 
future. While Gunns struggles to find finance in 
an increasingly unstable global money market, 
federal Minister for the Environment, Peter 
Garrett, has continued to do special deals for a 
company that has repeatedly failed to meet its 
own deadlines. 

Mr Garrett recently extended a deadline by 
which the company had to submit specific in¬ 
formation for consideration and approval. In 
granting this extension. Minister Garrett re¬ 
warded Gunns for its own incompetence and 
left many in the community wondering how, if 
Gunns can't even properly manage the assess¬ 
ment process, we can expect it to safely operate 
a complex, world-scale chemical plant. 
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More endangered swift parrot 
habitat lost to logging? 


Jules Thomson and Stephenie Cahalan 
explain 

Way down in Australia’s southernmost state, 
sheltered by the tall eucalypts of Tylers Hill, lies 
the pristine coastline of Lady Bay. Along with 
Wielangtaforest, Tylers Hill, which is the northern 
arm of Lady Bay, has been listed as important 
breeding habitat for the endangered swift parrot. 
Every year these birds return from the mainland 
to breed, alternating between three or four 
favourite sites. In 2007, Tylers Hill was alive 
with parrots. They will return looking for those 
same nesting hollows in a few years' time. 

Forestry Tasmania, however, plans to clear- 
fell and burn a section of Tylers Hill (Coupe 
SO46C) early in 2009. The swift parrot, which 
breeds only in Tasmania, was found in high con¬ 
centrations in this area according to the Swift 
Parrot Breeding Season Survey Report 2007/08. This 
report, conducted by the Threatened Species Sec¬ 
tion of the Tasmanian government's Biodiversity 
Conservation Branch, noted that ideally each site 
would be surveyed at least twice a year and as 
part of an overall strategic management plan 
that would study the swift parrot breeding and 
foraging patterns of the whole state. However, 
at present there is no one in government at a 
state or national level working on swift parrot pro¬ 
tection, which renders this threatened species 
even more vulnerable. 

Neighbouring landowners at Lady Bay are 
adamantly opposed to the planned logging op¬ 
erations. Like those trying to halt the logging 
of critical parrot habitat at Wielangta, Bruny 
Island and the Southern Forests, the residents 
are requesting Forestry Tasmaniastop planning 
logging operations in these areas. State and 
federal governments must show leadership and a 
commitment to the survival of species such as 
the swift parrot. This should start with a halt to 
logging in habitat forest within 14 kilometres of 
the Tasmanian coastline and the commitment 
of money to further studies that will contribute 
to a better understanding of breeding patterns. 

Foraging areas of flowering gums are as 
important to protect as the breeding hollows. 
These nectar-feeding birds are loyal to their 
sites and return to breed when the surrounding 
forest is flowering. There are fewer than 1000 
breeding pairs of swift parrots, and disturbance 
to nesting and feeding areas will have 
irreversible effects on their survival. 

Many people on mainland Australia have 
worked hard to protect swift parrot winter 
habitat in coastal areas of New South Wales 
and Victoria. Will their efforts be undone by 
Forestry Tasmania razing the bird's summer 
breeding grounds for woodchips? 

Stephen Turner from the South East 
Forest Protection Group (SEFPG) 
updates us on the planned logging 
of Wielangta forest, another 


important breeding ground for the 
swift parrot 

After a sustained campaign, environmental 
groups have won a small victory, logging of the 
Wielangta coupe has been postponed until the 
end of the swift parrot breeding season. In late 
September, members of SEFPG observed swift 
parrots entering and excavating nest hollows in 
whatexpertsdescribeaspre-nestingbehaviour, 
and Birds Australia announced that the birds 
appeared set to breed en masse in Wielangta 
for the first time since 2001. Forestry Tasmania 
has since confirmed SEFPG’s observations and 
agreed to undertake landscape-level surveys. 
In the short term this is a great victory, but 
swift parrots are likely to return to the same 
area again, and Forestry Tasmania still plans to 
log in the future. 

Act now 

You can act now to help save the swift parrot. 
This matter requires urgent attention as 
clear-felling is due to start at Tylers Hill in the 
early days of 2009, while Wielangta has only 
been given short-term protection. Write to 
the federal Minister for the Environment, 
Peter Garrett (peter.garrett@aph.gov.au), 
asking him to stop logging of old growth 
forests in Tasmania and to dissolve the 
amended Regional Forest Agreement which 
allows logging in Wielangta. 

Right, the swift parrot; on a rapid course for extinc¬ 
tion if Forestry Tasmania has its way. Geoffrey Dabb 



Old growth still under fire 

on the eastern front 


Jill Redwood updates us on the 
Victorian Government's continuing 
failure to live up to its promises 

Before the 2006 state election, Victoria’s Labor 
Government made a last-minute promise to 
protect some areas of old growth forest in East 
Gippsland. Hasty maps were drawn up that 
had little correlation to the key old growth 
areas. Industry lobbyists have since been try¬ 
ing to reduce even these disjointed, part- 
logged and poorly identified areas. After en¬ 
vironment groups presented evidence to the 
government that many of their proposed ‘old 
growth' patches were in fact spindly regrowth 
that had been previously logged, or so tiny and 
fragmented that they were almost unviable, 
the government has agreed to remap the old 
growth areas. For the past two years, large 
areas of carbon-rich old growth have been 


clear-felled while struggling, dry regrowth has 
had interim protection. 

Areas including the Bonang River catchment 
and Brown Mountain are earmarked for clear- 
felling this season. The giants on Brown Moun¬ 
tain are now particularly well recognised as a 
concentrated stand of magnificent shining gum 
and messmate 'elders’. The local environment 
group has tagged a walking track through this 
forest to allow visitors to experience the awe of 
these giants. 

Act now 

Visit these giants—call Environment East 
Gippsland on (03) 5154 0145 for details. Write 
to Victoria's Premier, John Brumby, c/- 
Parliament House, Spring St, Melbourne 
3000, and ask his government to protect 
these ancient carbon stores. 
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Red gum campaign update 
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A rugged beauty; a river red gum on the once mighty Murray River, now a shadow of its former glory. Jess Abrahams 


Jess Abrahams from the Wilderness 
Society reports 

One of the biggest wins in years for nature con¬ 
servation in Victoria could be just around the 
corner. Following three years of scientific invest¬ 
igation and community consultation, the Vic¬ 
torian Environment Assessment Council's (VEAC) 
River Red Gum Forests Investigation final re¬ 
port was tabled in Parliament in September. The 
report recommends that more than 103 000 hec¬ 
tares of remnant red gum forests and wetlands 
be protected from logging, grazing and native 
wildlife hunting in five new, and three expanded, 
national parks. The proposed new parks will 
not only help to safeguard the habitat of over 
300 threatened species including the squirrel 
glider and the Murray cod but will also protect 
valuable carbon banks. 

The proposed Murray River Park from Wodonga 
to Mildura, covering more than 1000 kilometres 
of river frontage, would cater for recreational users 
who wish to camp with their dogs or horses. 
Dispersed camping at self-selected sites will 
remain the predominant form in all parks along 
the river. Campfires will continue to be allowed in 
the proposed national and regional parks, ex¬ 
cept during high fire-danger periods, bringing 
Victoria into line with states across the river. 


In a time of climate change the long-term 
health of the Murray River and its wetlands is 
dependent on adequate environmental water 
flows. With Monash University scientists declar¬ 
ing that up to 75 per cent of red gums on the 
lower flood plain are stressed, dead or dying, the 
need for more water right now is critical. VEAC’s 
approach has been to map the water needs of 
various ecosystems and recommend that when 
environmental water does become available 
through promised state and federal programs, 
the areas of most urgency can be targeted. 

As expected, VEAC also recommended a 
historic shift to indigenous co-management for 
the new Barmah and Nyah-Viniferia parks, as 
well as legislation within five years to enable a 
'handback-leaseback'arrangement with indig¬ 
enous traditional owners for national parks 
across the state. As Yorta Yorta leader Wayne 
Atkinson has said: 'Joint park management 
would be a significant step towards delivering 
on reconciling indigenous and non-indigenous 
interests in land' (Herald Sun, 1 September 2008). 

VEAC recommended significant reductions in 
logging, not only to preventfurtherdegradation 
of stressed forests, but also because reduced 
Murray River flows have slowed growth rates 
in trees. Regrettably, two-thirds of Gunbower 
forest is proposed to remain open to logging, 


and there is concern that eight proposed zones 
for domestic firewood collection will lead to 
further degradation. 

VEAC did, however, propose an end to cattle 
grazing on all public land inside the study area, 
including along river frontages, and within state 
forests. One worrying recommendation is that 
duck hunting will continue in 23 wildlife areas, 
despite the fact chronic water shortages have 
led to a decline in water-bird populations and 
cancellation of recent duck hunting seasons. 

Premier Brumby must make a response to 
VEAC's final report this summer. Labor was 
elected in 2006 on a promise that it would create 
new national parks if recommended by VEAC. 
Leading conservation groups are currently work¬ 
ing together to keep the Labor Government to 
its promise. You can help right now by letting 
Premier Brumby know you want the largest 
remaining river red gum wetlands in the world 
safely protected in new national parks. For 
more information on the proposed parks, visit 
www.veac.vic.gov.au 

Act now 

Log on to www.saveredgum.org and send a 

message to the Victorian Premier, John Brumby. 







Whether you're a beginner or a seasoned bushwalker, 
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Wild Environmentalist of the Year 
Vica Bayley 


Green Pages 


Geoff Law from the Wilderness Society outlines the 
achievements of our latest winner 

In 2003 the bulldozers of Tasmania’s logging industry were revving up for 
an assault on the primeval forests of Tasmania's Styx valley. In response, 
the Wilderness Society began a year-long campaign to bring these forests 
to national attention. As a result, significant tracts of the valley’s giant 
trees have been permanently protected. 

A key figure in this campaign was Vica Bayley. He recruited support 
amongst many of the area's locals; carried out practical grass-roots organ¬ 
isation for the Wilderness Society's 4000-strong March in the Styx; and 
helped establish the joint Greenpeace-Wilderness Society 'Global Rescue 
Station'—a series of platforms and shelters high in the branches of a 
threatened tree the height of a 28-storey building. 

With the end of this campaign, conservationists suddenly faced an even 
bigger threat: Gunns’ proposed pulp mill in the Tamar Valley. This forest¬ 
consuming monster threatened to wipe out most of the native forests of 
north-east Tasmania. Again, Vica was right in the thick of the campaign to 
stop it, issuing media releases, fronting major rallies, exposing government 
bias, and galvanising the public. In September 2007, he organised the 
spelling of 'NO PULP MILL’ in seven metre long letters on the beach at 
Bondi, in the electorate of the then Minister for the Environment, Malcolm 
Turnbull. Later, Vica turned his attention to the successful campaign to 
prevent the ANZ Bank from financing the mill. Despite several approvals for 
aspects of the project’s construction, the pulp mill's proponents have failed to 
raise finance or begin construction. 

These are just two of Vica’s major contributions to conservation work in 
Tasmania. Others include his efforts to protect Recherche Bay, the Upper 
Florentine valley, and the forests near Southport. Vica is an excellent team 
player who has shown great initiative and resourcefulness in solving the 
problems associated with campaigning in a state with more than its fair 
share of challenges. (As part of his prize Vica will receive $1000 from Wild.) 

Right, Vica Bayley at Coupe FO42E in the upper Florentine; an area currently 
being logged and which Vica is fighting to protect. Vica Bayley collection 



Gippsland Lakes: in crisis 


Ross Scott reports on the state of 
these lakes in eastern Victoria 

The 400 square kilometre Gippsland Lakes are 
Australia's largest freshwater estuary and run 
parallel to the ocean, separated only by a line of 
sand dunes, alongthe Ninety Mile Beach. Since 
early last century, the Gippsland Lakes have been 
progressively affected by human activities, and 
they are now in as much trouble as the Coorong 
at the mouth of the Murray River. 

Around 1889, a large, permanent channel to 
the sea was cut at Lakes Entrance, and at the 
same time the Gippsland catchment from War- 
ragul to Nowa Nowa was cleared, farmed and 
developed. Dams and major industries such as 
irrigated farming, a pulp and paper factory and 
major coal-burning power stations have had an 
impact on the Lakes for decades. The Gippsland 
Coastal Board is now planning to manage the 
Lakes as a marine environment rather than as 
a rich and diverse freshwater system. The eco¬ 
logical ramifications are enormous. 

The Gippsland Lakes are listed as a Ramsar 
site to protect the habitat of rare migratory wad¬ 


ing birds. If they become a marine environment 
through lack of freshwater flushing, it could 
resultin migratory wadingbirdsstarving. Fresh¬ 
water algal blooms became increasingly common 
during the 1980s as nutrient input to the Lakes 
increased. These blooms have had a devast¬ 
ating effect on aquatic life and on tourism. The 
2006 bushfires, followed by catchment-wide 
flooding during the following winter, may have 
been the tipping point for the health of the 
Lakes. More nutrients were dumped into the 
water and during this time the area’s dolphin 
populations developed skin lesions and many 

A new marine algal bloom spread through 
Lake Victoria in 2007, forming an effective bar¬ 
rier to light. All mussels, barnacles, sand worms, 
sea grass and seaweed died, removing much of 
the food chain from the Lakes. Weed-eating 
birds were forced to leave, and hungry birds 
such as black swans that grazed adjoining pasture 
were shot under state government licence. 

This new bloom still persists and has given 
no indication of dying off over winter, as fresh¬ 


water blooms do. There is no short-term fix; 
only greatly improved management of the 
entire catchment will maintain the freshwater 
estuary environment in the long term. 

Authorities are reluctant to carry out decent 
water-quality monitoring and residue testing in 
feeder streams, and there are insufficient stream- 
flow gauging stations to give useful inflow fig¬ 
ures. Since 1985, local groups have been fight¬ 
ing for the Lakes while the problems have been 
compounded. Authorities appear to do little be¬ 
sides produce more reports and more stalling. 
Pollution from fertilisers and chemical contamin¬ 
ation continue, and excessive extraction of water 
from the rivers seems too difficult for the gov¬ 
ernment to deal with. 


Act now 

Write to the Victorian Premier, John Brumby, 
c/- Parliament House, Melbourne 3000, and 
ask him to increase funding to protect the 
Lakes and protect this Ramsar wetland. 
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Proposed extension of the Alpine 
National Park to Mt Baw Baw 


Green Pages 



Geoff Mosley outlines an ambitious 
proposal 

The article by Geoff Mosley in Wild no mo made 
brief reference to a proposal to extend the Alpine 
National Park westwards, thereby filling the 
only major gap in the system of alpine parks in 
the ACT, New South Wales and Victoria. The 
map (at right) shows in more detail how this 
connection could be made and the country that 
would be included and protected. It would 
complement the eastern extension of the Al¬ 
pine National Park to include the Snowy River 
and Errinundra National Parks, to which the 
Government has committed itself before the 
next election. 



The Black River falls within the proposed addi¬ 
tion to the Alpine National Park. Monica Chapman 


The time is now ripe to resurrect and com¬ 
plete the grand project of a continuous alpine 
park. Not only could this extended Alpine Na¬ 
tional Park incorporate Mt Skene, Baw Baw 
and two other scenic reserves at Mt Useful and 
Macalister Gorge, but it could also link up with 
the Yarra Ranges National Park, a reserve which 
resulted from the Land Conservation Council's 
Melbourne Area District Two review. The con¬ 
sequence of this is that there would also be the 
possibility of a continuous protected area all 
the way from Brindabella National Park, west 
of Canberra, to Kinglake National Park, north 
of Melbourne. 

The boundaries for this proposed extension 
shown on the accompanying map are of course 
tentative. They build on the earlier proposals of 
the Victorian National Parks Association and the 
Australian Conservation Foundation with the 
aim of creating a park worthy of this region's 


outstanding scenery and environment which 
includes the major valleys of the Barkly, Black, 
Jordan and Thomson Rivers. 

The national park extension would offer a 
bon us in that it would provide i ncreased protec¬ 
tion for the catchment of Lake Thomson, Mel¬ 
bourne's main water storage, and for the route of 
the Australian Alps Walking Track (AAWT), which 
already connects these isolated alpine areas with 
the Alpine National Park to the east. The exist¬ 
ing protection of 50 metres on either side of the 
AAWT is far too narrow. The land is mainly state 
forest containing many Special Protection Zones, 
free from logging but without the security of 
tenure that national parks have. 


As a first step the core of this proposed park 
extension, including the route of the AAWT and 
the associated Special Protection Zones, has 
been nominated for the National Heritage List. 
The area rightfully belongs in the Alpine Na¬ 
tional Park and in the meantime should be man¬ 
aged as though it were. As noted earlier, the 
federal Minister for the Environment, Peter 
Garrett, has already expressed his support for 
the contiguity. 

Readers' contributions to this department, including high-res- 
olution digital photos or colour slides, are welcome. Items 
of less than 200 words are more likely to be published. 
Send them to Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181 or email 
editorialglwild.com.au 
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Gear Survey: Down (Sleeping JjJaejs 


The down payment: 

AN INVESTMENT IN WARMTH 


A survey of down sleeping bags, by Zac Zaharias 


Wild Gear Surveys: what they 
are and what they're not 


The purpose of Wild Gear Surveys is to assist 
readers in purchasing specialist outdoors equip¬ 
ment of the quality and with the features most 
appropriate for their needs; and to save them 
time and money in the process. 

The cost of'objective' and meaningful test¬ 
ing is beyond the means not only of Wild, but 
of the Australian outdoors industry in general 
and we are not aware of such testing being 
regularly carried out by an outdoors maga¬ 
zine anywhere in the world. Similarly, given 
the number of products involved, field testing 
is beyond the means of Australia's outdoors 
industry. Wild Gear Surveys summarise infor¬ 
mation, collate and present it in a convenient 
and readily comparable form, with guidelines 
and advice to assist in the process of wise 
equipment selection. 

Surveyors are selected for their knowledge 
of the subject and their impartiality. Surveys 
are checked and verified by an independent 
referee, and reviewed by Wild's editorial staff. 
Surveys are based on the items' availability 
and specifications at the time of the relevant 
issue's production; ranges and specifications 
may change later. Before publication each 
manufacturer/distributor is sent a summary 
of the surveyor's findings regarding the speci¬ 
fications of their products for verification. 

Some aspects of surveys, such as the as¬ 
sessment of value and features—and espe¬ 
cially the inclusion/exclusion of certain prod¬ 
ucts—entail a degree of subjective judgement 
on the part of the surveyor, the referee and 
Wild , space being a key consideration. 

'Value' is based primarily upon price rel¬ 
ative to features and quality. A product with 
more elaborate or specialised features may 
be rated more highly by someone whose main 
concern is not price. 

An important criterion for inclusion is 'wide 
availability'. To qualify, a product must usually 
be stocked by a number of specialist outdoors 
shops in the central business districts of the 
major Australian cities. With the recent pro¬ 
liferation of brands and models, and the con¬ 
stant ebb and flow of their availability, 'wide 
availability' is becoming an increasingly diffi¬ 
cult concept to pin down. 

Despite these efforts to achieve accuracy, 
impartiality, comprehensiveness and useful¬ 
ness, no survey is perfect. Apart from the ob¬ 
vious human elements that may affect assess¬ 
ment, the quality, materials and specifications 
of any product may vary markedly from batch 
to batch and even from sample to sample. It 
is ultimately the responsibility of readers to 
determine what is best for their particular cir¬ 
cumstances and for the use they have in mind 
for gear reviewed. 




WHEN I STARTED SPENDING TIME IN THE 

outdoors in the 1970s, I could only afford one 
sleeping bag, which I bought from a disposals 
store. It was a two-season bag of a well-known 
Australian brand, and it had a cotton outer and 
sewn-through baffles. As a practitioner of the 
'lightweight' style, I saw no sense in carrying 
any more than I had to. I used that bag in a 
range of environments—while bushwalking, 
on army bivouacs, ski-touring in Australia and 
mountaineering in New Zealand. The last 
hurrah for this stoic and frugal approach to 
sleeping was a night I spent in an igloo in the 
Snowy Mountains. Incessant, all-night drip¬ 
ping from the ceiling left my bag totally satur¬ 
ated, and I spent a miserable night shivering 
uncontrollably. Needless to say, this caused 
much mirth among my companions, sleeping 
in more appropriate bags, who were all as warm 


Top, Brad Simmons discovers 
that you may not need a down bag if you 
already have sufficient insulation. GregCaire. 
Right, the Mountain Equipment Dreamcatcher. 


Sleeping bags have come a long way since 
the 1970s, thanks to waterproof fabrics, im¬ 
proved design and lighter materials. The modern 
bag’s insulation qualities are greater and over¬ 
all it is better value for money. All sleeping bag 
manufacturers make a range of models, using 
a variety of fill weights, for different conditions. 
This survey looks at a broad range of sleeping 
bags suitable for bushwalking, ski-touring, trek¬ 
king and mountaineering in Australia and New 
Zealand. A maximum of three models from any 
manufacturer have been included. They cover 
all price ranges, but many more models are 
available. 

Choosing a bag can be daunting because of 
the enormous variety available. The most im¬ 
portant consideration when making the choice 
is what the main use for the bag will be. From 
my experience, three-season bags are a good 
starting point—unless the bag will be used 
mainly in hot climates, in which case you will 
need something lighter. 







Sleeping bags may seem expensive, but they 
are really relatively cheap when you calculate 
the cost per night, and it is worth spending a 
bit more for a quality bag if you can afford it. I 
still have bags that are over 25 years old. They 
started off as four-season bags and are still 
useful as two-season bags. 

I.M 13537 

In recent years, more and more manufacturers 
have adopted the European Temperature Rat¬ 
ing Standard EN13537. This survey provides both 
the Lower Limit and Comfort ratings; to find 
out more about this standard, read the box on 
page 77 of the synthetic sleeping bag survey. 

Seasons 

This rating is an estimate of the range of sea¬ 
sons in which the sleeping bag could be used. 
However, as everybody's metabolism is unique. 

Getting the most out 
of your sleeping bag 

A good sleeping bag is likely to be one of your 
most expensive pieces of gear. However, with 
proper care it should last a long time. In 
general, a sleeping bag is at its best for a 
cumulative period of two months of use. After 
that, down will start to break up because of 
the build-up of body oils and dirt that attack 
it. This is not to say the bag won't be usable; 
it just won't be as warm as it used to be. 

It is important to always use a closed-cell 
foam mat or a self-inflating sleeping mat 
underneath your bag. Apart from protecting 
your bag from dirt, cuts and abrasions, a mat 
also provides significant insulation and helps 
to prevent heat loss to the ground. 

If you are getting cold, wear a beanie to 
bed—70 per cent of body heat can be lost 
through your head. Wearing a beanie or 
snuggling into the hood and fastening the 
neck muff can make a big difference. 

Don't wear too many clothes to bed 
because you may not generate 
enough heat to warm the whole 
bag. Other options for sleeping 
warm include eating a snack be¬ 
fore going to bed, but my favourite 
is to almost fill a one litre water 
bottle with boiling water, using it as a hot 
water bottle (and taking care not to scald 
yourself in the process). 

Don't store your sleeping bag in the stuff 
sack; leave it free to loft. This will ensure that 
the down retains its springy shape. Mesh- 
style storage bags are ideal; alternatively, a 
pillow slip will do. Also, store your bag in a 
cool, dry place and away from direct sunlight 
as ultraviolet light will break down the outer 
fabric and the down. Down is not very ef¬ 
fective when it's wet, so it’s important to keep 
the outer shell as dry as possible. If you are 
likely to use your bag in wet or humid con¬ 
ditions, consider purchasingone with a water¬ 
proof outer fabric. If you only have a nylon 
outer, you can cover your bag with your jacket 
or slip the bottom part of your sleeping bag 
inside your pack. 


this is only a rough guide; one person's four- 
season bag might be barely warm enough on a 
mild spring night for someone else. A two- 
season bag is generally suitable for use in north¬ 
ern Australia all year round or in the southern 
part of Australia during summer and the warmer 
months of spring and autumn. A three-season 
bag is suitable for all but the winter months, 
while a four-season rating indicates that the 
bag could be used above the snowline. A '+' 
rating indicates a bag that is warmer but 
doesn’t quite make the next level. 

Some manufacturers give each bag a tem¬ 
perature rating, but this is misleading in the 
absence of information about how it is meas¬ 
ured. 

Shape 

Broadly speaking, sleeping bags come in three 
shapes: rectangular, 'tapered rectangular’ and 
mummy. Rectangular bags are primarily used 
for travel; they fold open to make a quilt. They 
are also useful for bushwalking but, because 
there is a lot of dead space around the feet and 
legs, they are generally not as warm as a 
mummy or tapered rectangular bag of a similar 
weight. 

Tapered rectangular bags are a simpler ver¬ 
sion of mummy bags. Like mummy bags, these 
gradually reduce in width from the chest to the 
feet. They don't make optimum use of materials 
and space compared with mummy bags but 
are more efficient than rectangular bags. 

Mummy-shaped bags are the most efficient 
for rucksack sports because they mimic the 
shape of the body—wide around the chest and 
shoulders and narrower at the legs and hips. 
This gives you maximum warmth for weight, 
but some people find the mummy shape quite 
restrictive, even claustrophobic. Mummy bags 
tend to cost more than rectangular or tapered 
rectangular ones because they are more time- 
consuming to manufacture. 

Jill weight and total weight 

The fill weight shown refers to the weight of 
down the bag contains, and the total weight is 

self-explanatory. When looking at fill weights, 
remember that in general, the greater 
the fill, the warmer the bag. 


You also need to take into account that a 
mummy bag will be warmer than a rectangular 
bag with the same fill weight. 

It is interesting to observe how sleeping-bag 
weights have changed over the last quarter- 
century since the advent of modern shell 
fabrics, improved design and better quality 
down. In the first Wild sleeping bag survey, 
which appeared in issue no 4, the heaviest bag 
weighed 2500 grams and there was only one 
bag under one kilogram. In this survey, the 
heaviest bag weighs 1850 grams and the light¬ 
est 455 grams, while the majority are in the 
800-1400 gram range. The trend for lighter bags 
is also driven by changes in consumer use— 
what people are doing. With the increased 
popularity of adventure racing and adventure 
sports, lighter bags are in greater demand, and 
sleeping comfort is often compromised to 
reduce weight. 

Loft height 

This figure was obtained by measuring the 
thickness of the bag at chest level (generally at 
the third baffle down and below the neck muff 


Buy right 


■ Get inside the sleeping bag, zip it right up 
and test whether it is the correct size, fits 
your body shape and is not claustrophobic. 
If the bag is too big, you will end up with 
dead space and cold spots. 

■ Check that you can do up all the zips and 
toggles with ease while the bag is fully 
closed and the neck muff tightened. 

■ Check that the hood covers your head 
when tightened. 

■ Buy a sleeping bag liner. This will keep the 
bag cleaner, extending its life. 

■ If you need a bag for a wide range of 
seasons, consider getting one with a full 
zip, including a zip around the feet. You can 
always vent a bag that is too warm by 
unzippingaround the torso or feet. You can 
also open it right out and use it as a quilt if 

■ Consider buying a bag with a waterproof 
outer if you intend to use it in wet or humid 
conditions. Alternatively, you can get away 
with a standard nylon outer in these 
conditions by using a bivvy bag. 

■ Check that the stuff sack supplied fits the 
bag. If you need to compress the bag into a 
smaller bundle, consider buying a stuff 

sack with compression straps. Check also 
if a mesh storage bag is provided. If 
not, consider buying one as it pro¬ 
longs the life of the bag. 


Top to bottom, the Marmot 
Neverwinter and One Planet's Robin 
Hoodless 
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for consistency) with the sleeping bag placed 
on the floor. All bags measured were taken from 
hanging displays so that they were fully lofted. 

Loft and fill type 

As a fill material for sleeping bags, down is 
superior to synthetic fibres because it is light, 
compresses easily and, most importantly, has 
a greater ability to trap warm air. Down is har¬ 
vested from ducks and geese and as a con¬ 
sequence, the quality of the down is affected 
by the time of the year and the location of the 
harvest. As well, it is inevitable that there will 
be feathers (with quills) as well as down (with¬ 
out quills) in any sample of down. Feathers do 
not loft as well as down, while the quills can 
puncture the outer fabric, eventually leading 
to greater leakage. 

Claims of 'ioo per cent goose down' or down- 
to-feather ratios such as 90/10 are meaningless 
when comparing down types. The most mean¬ 
ingful standard adopted by all manufacturers 
to describe down's filling power is the volume 
that one ounce will fill under a standard test. 


Cleaning 


A dirty bag should be soaked overnight in a 
bath using a non-detergent soap (available 
from outdoors shops). Gently knead the bag 
in the tub—this is a time-consuming process 
as new bags will float on the water and 
it requires persistence to get them 
saturated. Leave overnight and 
knead the bag further to remove 
dirt if extra grimy. Rinse with 
fresh water to remove all traces 
of soap. Squeeze out all ex¬ 
cess moisture while the bag is 
still in the tub, then gently lift 
it out into a bucket, squeezing 
out water as you go. You want 
to avoid stretching the bag 
from the weight of water. 

Once the bag is completely 
squeezed, lay it flat over a 
towel on a drying frame, pre¬ 
ferably out of direct sunlight. It 
will take days to dry and you 
will need to break up the clumps 
of down with your hands. An 
alternative is to place it in a 
dryer on a low heat setting, with 
a tennis ball or shoe inside to 
break up the clumps. You should 
not have your bag dry-cleaned 
unless you have no other option 
as the chemicals used in dry-clean¬ 
ing destroy the natural qualities of 
down. Air the bag for 24 hours after 
dry-cleaning. 

The tapered rectangular Vertical 
Limit from BlackWolf 

The higher the number, the more air the down 
will capture and the warmer it will be for the 
same weight. Cheaper bags tend to have a 
filling rating of 600 cubic inches per ounce, 
while top-end bags tend to use down with a 
filling rating of 800-850 cubic inches per 
ounce. 



Outer 

There are countless outer shell fabrics available 
on the market, many with very specific brand 
names, which can become quite confusing when 
making comparisons. In general, the shell fab¬ 
ric is listed in the table as nylon unless it has 
specific properties that make it more water- 
resistant, windproof or waterproof. In that case, 
the brand name is given. Waterproof materials 
are generally less breathable than nylon, which 
makes them warmer as they trap more air. 
Some waterproof fabrics are laminated. This 
makes them heavier, and in some conditions 
the laminate can facilitate condensation on 
the inside of the bag. Nylon is a perfectly good 
material in most conditions and you should 
only consider the more expensive waterproof 
fabrics if you will be using the bagin particularly 
wet environments. 

Zips 

Most bags use YKK zips, but there are big 
differences in quality across this brand. Zips 
should be tested for ease of sliding and 
durability. A frustrating aspect of most sleeping 
bags is trying to do up the zip while inside the 
bag. This can be a particular challenge in 
mummy bags, and it's worth trying this out 
before buying. Dual zips—generally, one at 
the base and one at the side—enable more 
effective temperature control through the 
venting of hot air round the feet. When com¬ 
paring bags for cold environments, re¬ 
member that zips are a source of heat 
loss and those bags with fewer or 
shorter zips will generally be much 
warmer. 

Most sleeping bags these days 
can be purchased with the zip on 
the left or the right so two bags 
can be joined together. 

Sizes 

All manufacturers produce a 
'standard' sleeping bag, gen¬ 
erally designed for a male around 
175-185 centimetres tall, and an 
extra long (XL) bag for those up 
to 200 centimetres. Women's 
sizes tend to be shorter, with a 
standard length for those up to 
175 centimetres and an extra long 
for up to 185 centimetres. Women's 
bags also tend to be narrower at 
the shoulders. Overall, therefore, 
women's bags are smaller, but they 
have the same amount of down fill 
as the equivalent bags for men, and 
hence are warmer. As women tend to 
sleep colder, it should all balance 
out—in theory anyway! 

Design 

This is a subjective assessment based 
on a combination of features on the 
bag and how they are placed. They in¬ 
clude the shape of the bag, the baffle design 
and placement, draught tubes, neck muffs, hood 
shape, materials and zips. 

Baffles are perhaps the single most important 
area in sleeping-bag design. Baffles are thin 
walls of fabric that constrain the down into a 


series of tubes and also allow the inner and 
outer shells of a bag to be separated. The main 
purpose of the baffle material is to hold the 
down in place so that it can trap still air, there¬ 
by ensuring maximum insulation. 

The simplest baffles are sewn vertically, but 
more expensive bags have slanting baffle 
walls, creating tubes that are trapezoidal in 
cross-section, with narrow triangular spaces in 
some corners that trap more air. Over time, 
simpler baffle designs tend to allow the down 
to flow off to the sides, so the bag needs to be 
shaken to move the down back into the top 
layer. Better quality bags may have side blocks 
that stop the down shifting in this way, but 
they also make it harder for you to move the 
down around, decreasing versatility and limit¬ 
ing temperature control. Top-end bags tend to 
have 'vertical' baffles (running from head to 
toe rather than across the bag), which provide 
better insulation than horizontal baffles as 
they hold the down where it is needed. 

Construction 

Construction is a subjective assessment based 
on the quality and cut of the stitching; how 
well the zips function and whether they snag 
when opening and closing; the ease of use of 
drawcords and locks; and how easily the down 
moves inside the baffles. 


Value 

Value is another subjective rating based on 
how well the sleeping bag would perform 
relative to its price. In making this judgement, 
the performance of a bag and its design and 
construction were taken into account. 

Price 

The price shown is the recommended retail 
price (RRP), as provided by the distributors and 
verified through store visits. With some models 
there are options for different outer materials 
but these come with different price tags — gen¬ 
erally higher for waterproof fabrics. The survey 
only shows the RRP for the model and material 
surveyed. © 

Other brands 
available 


Brand 

Distributor 

Contact 

DMH 

DMH Australia 

(03)95879366 

Domex 

Dominion sales@domex.co.nz 

Importers 

Outer 

Limits 

Outer outdoors@charton.co.nz 

Roman 

Roman 

(02) 9516 5150 

Vaude 

Rucsac Supplies 

(02) 9546 8455 

Zac Zaharias 

has been an outdooi 

' tragic for over 30 years 


and now spends much of his life between running his 
consulting business and travelling to as many places as 
possible around the globe pursuing his passion for cross¬ 
country skiing, bushwalking and mountaineering. He is 
currently working as a casual guide on the Kokoda track. 
The survey was refereed by Sacha Chambers. 














At just 1,6kg, the Moondance 1 is the 
ultimate fast and light minimalist tent. 
It features a robust floor and good 
ventilation and is sure to become 
a favourite with the solo walker, 
adventure racer or cycle tourer. 

Specifications: 


Floorplan'^ 


It s a marvelous night 
for a moondance... 


The Moondance 1 and 2 are the latest additions to Mont's 
specialist lightweight tent range. Impressively light, they feature 
the latest in high tech materials, sturdy tub floors and the sort of 
attention to detail Mont is renowned for. Mont tents are durable, 
comfortable, easy to pitch and are built from the ground up to 
perform in the Australian wilderness. 


Moondance 1 


An Australian Company 


www.mont.com.au 
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The real deal on synthetic 

Steve Waters surveys synthetic sleeping bags 



Wild Gear Surveys: what they 
are and what they're not 

(See box on page 69.) 

IT'S THE END OF THE DAY AND THE INSIDE OF 

your pack is a sodden lump. You've just swum 
across the Franklin and forgotten about the 
bottom zip; capsized after ten hours shooting 
rapids down the Dudh Kosi; fallen through the 
sea-ice chasing polar bears off Svalbard; or it's 
day four of a north-wester at Arthurs Pass (choose 
one). Your enjoyment and/or survival of the 
night to come could hinge on one thing — the 
type of fill in your sleeping bag. 

Traditionally, synthetic bags have had an 
image problem. Cheaper, heavier, bulkier and 
lacking the design sophistication of down bags, 
synthetics have often been relegated to use on 
summer car-camping holidays. However, with 
manufacturing innovations and a new gen¬ 
eration of microfibres, the gap between down 
and synthetic fills has narrowed rapidly. Some 
of the latest fillings excel in warmth-retention, 
compressibility and water resistance, and most 
serious sleeping bag makers now offer state- 
of-the-art synthetic models that wouldn’t be 
out of place on the Rongbuk Glacier or Baffin 
Island. 


Synthetics have always been the fill of choice 
for when the going gets wet. Wet down has 
similar properties to wet toilet paper—it’s 
pretty useless, and drying it 
properly is a black art, tak¬ 
ing days. That's not to 
say you'll be frying eggs 
inside a wet synthetic 
bag—wet nylon is still 
wet nylon—but most 
synthetic fills absorb 
very little water and 
dry quickly without 
clumping. 

The other great ad¬ 
vantage of synthetics 
is their low cost. A qual¬ 
ity three-season syn¬ 
thetic bag can be half 
the price of a down one. 

Down still has the edge 
when it comes to warmth 
for weight and longevity. 

Old-style synthetic fill- 

Right, the Paddy Pallin 
Trek. Top, Nick Martyn's 
idea of a good bivvy: open 
air, stars and a precip¬ 
itous drop. Mike Martyn 



Buy right 

■ Is warmth, bulk or money your main con¬ 
cern? Pick two. 

■ Try it on (with your shoes off). Zip up fully, 
ensuring the zips are baffled and work 
cleanly, and are on your preferred side (right¬ 
handers usually prefer a zip on the left). 
At this point the bag should feel 'cosy'— 
not too tight or loose—and you should be 
warmingup.Somebrandsofferalternative 
lengths, widths and arrangements of zips. 

■ Try the hood and tighten any neck or chest 
muffs. Is the hood insulated? Can you still 
breathe? How much skin is exposed? Some^ 
times a beanie is a better option. 

■ Rectangular or tapered rectangular models 
can be opened out as a quilt. Cold sleepers 
should look for extra fill or go with a 
mummy shape. 

■ How much room does it take up? Try to 
place the compressed sack into a pack 
similar to your own—have you still got 
room for a tent and some food? 

■ A good inner sheet and ground mat will 
add more warmth and comfort to your 
nights, and both will prolong the life of 
your bag and reduce the need to wash it. 








ings were hard to compress and tended to 
break down over time. Newer fills are more 
compressible, but there are still questions 
regarding their lifespan. Treat a down bag with 
respect and it'll outlast your spouse. 

Sustainability, carbon footprint and ethical 
questions regardingpetrochemical by-products 
versus animal slaughter are more vexing and 
are beyond the scope of this survey. And for 
those counting manufacturing miles, all bags 
surveyed came from China. 

ZM13S37 

The European Union standard EN 13537 pro¬ 
vides a new benchmark for comparing sleeping 
bag performance (see box 'EN 13537'). Widely 
adopted in Europe, it's slowly gaining ground 
in Australia and New Zealand. The Lower Limit 
and Comfort ratings are included here for bags 
that are EN 13537 certified. 

Season 

Predating EN 13537, this sometimes optimistic 
value indicates a sleeping bag's seasonal range 


and is supplied by the manufacturer (or, failing 
that, by the surveyor). Two-season bags should 
cope with spring and summer camping at sea 
level, with travel (not trekking), or as an inner, 
extending another bag. A quality three-season 
bag makes a good all-rounder, suitable for gen¬ 
eral bushwalking and trekking in all seasons 
bar winter. A four-season bag will keep you 
toasty all year, but could prove too hot in sum¬ 
mer. For serious snow or ice, consider four- 
plus. The rating is intended as a guide only, a 
bag should also be assessed on its shape, 
design and fill. 

Shape 

Cocoon-like mummy bags are warmer per unit 
of weight than other styles, but are less ver¬ 


Mountain Hardwear': 
mummy shaped 
Lamina bag M 


satile and usually more expensive. They are a 
good choice for cold sleepers, though others may 
find them too restrictive. Tapered rectangular bags 
are a good compromise, while true rectangular 
bags are usually low-tech, bulkier and cheaper. 
Both rectangular styles will unzip to form a 
quilt. 

TUI 

Includes both the trademark name and, where 
possible, its weight per square metre (gsm), as 
supplied by the manufacturer. The gsm values 
for each layer are combined, so if a bag has 
three layers of 75 gsm fill, this is shown as 225 
gsm. Differences between top and bottom layers 
are also noted (see 'What's inside'). 

Note—Mountain Hard- 
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wear lists the fill weight of its bags in grams, 
not weight per square metre. 

Internal construction 

Cheaper single-layer bags with sewn-through 
seams will leak heat and develop cold spots. 
Lightweight single-layer bags usually have 
welded seams and loose lining (where the fill 
layers are only attached to either the outer or 
inner skin) to avoid this problem. Multiple offset- 
quilted layers offer greater insulation but can 
be bulky. Shingle design (think roof) is more effi¬ 
cient with its smaller, overlapping layers creating 
extra air pockets. Trickier proprietary construc¬ 
tions such as suspension and lattice trap air in¬ 
side multiple interwoven layers of different fills. 
Any of these designs can be coupled with one 
or more thermal reflective layers. Baffles pre¬ 
vent the fill moving around and thinning out. 

Total weight 

Weights are supplied by the manufacturers 
and include the stuff sack (but not the separate 
airing bag, if there is one). 


EN 13537 = what is it? 

Introduced in 2005, European Standard EN 13537 
provides an accurate method of comparing tem¬ 
perature ratingsofsleepingbagsacross manufac¬ 
turers. For certification, manufacturers must submit 
their bags to a thermal mannequin test (kind of 
like a crash test dummy in a fridge without the 
crash). Put simply, the mannequin is clothed, 
heated to body temperature, and placed in the 
bag on a (standardised) mat inside a climate-con¬ 
trolled room. Sensors record the airtemperature 
inside and outside the bag. Four values are given: 

■ Upper Limit or Maximum Temperature: the 
highest ambient temperature at which a stand¬ 
ard male can have a normal night’s sleep with¬ 
out excessive sweating. 

■ Comfort Limit: the temperature at which a 
standard adult woman can haveacomfortable 
night's sleep. 

■ Lower Limit: the lowest temperature at which 
a standard adult male would have a comfort¬ 
able night's sleep. 


■ Extreme Limit: survival rating for a standard 
woman—a strong sensation of cold will be 
experienced between the Lower and Extreme 
limits and there is a risk of health damage at 
the lower temperatures. 

The Lower Limit and Comfort Limit are the most 
useful ratings for consumers. A standard male is 
80 kilograms and a standard woman 60 kilo¬ 
grams. Standard does not mean Arctic explorer, 
mountaineer or resident of Hobart; it means an 
average person not acclimatised to severe cold, 
and consequently ratings under this standard 
tend to be conservative. A bag previously rated 
at —7°C (by your typical ultra-fit male SAS trooper) 
could now be rated at -tC 
While the standard is not mandatory, most 
European and some Australian and New Zealand 
manufacturers have adopted it. The Americans, 
unsurprisingly, are busy developing their own. Im¬ 
portantly, it confirms what most of us have long 
suspected—that men and women are different. 








































New Comfort. 
New Freedom. 


SealLine™ Urban. 
All-weather protection. 

You think city life's more civilised than the 
outdoors? Try riding through crowded downtown 
streets in the predawn rain while choking on 
exhaust and dodging pedestrians. Try slogging 
through a sea of dirty-grey slush as you race 
for the last train of the night. All of a sudden 
"civilisation" seems a lot less genteel. 

At SealLine®, we know about the 
environmental hazards that go with city 
living—the rain, the sleet, the grit. We also 
know that most dry storage gear hasn’t exactly 
been designed with an eye for the city dweller. 
That's why we created our new 
Urban line. 

This collection of functional, PVC-free bags, 
packs, and accessories features the same 
guaranteed protection that has made us the 
leader in the paddling market for more than 20 
years, but with an emphasis on designs that fit 
the urban aesthetic. This is gear you live out 
of, taking you from the morning commute to any 
variety of after-hours activities. 

This is gear for the eco-minded urbanite or the 
young professional who isn't quite the leather- 
briefcase type. This is personal gear protection 
like you've never seen before. 

Photo: John Laptad 


TUERMA^ST 


More versatile than a sleeping bag. 

That's the idea behind our Comfort System - the 
latest creation from Therm-a-Resf®. 

Our new Fitted Sheets™ and Tech Blankets™ 
seamlessly integrate with your existing Therm-a-Rest 
mattress, adding a whole new dimension of comfort 
and footloose freedom. 

Customise your outdoor experience with our holistic 
approach to comfort at thermarest.com. ^ 
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up here the 

weather 

sets the tempo 

beating 


pulse racing, a race against time 



Tornado 200 4 Season tent 

• Tough and light semi-geodesic tent 
designed for adventure. 

• Self-supporting stable structure. 

• Extended porch area. 

• Flysheet first or pitch as one. 

• Protex® SPU-RP 3000, silicone 
elastomer coated ripstop polyester. 

• Powerlite 7001-T6 alloy poles. 

• Total weight: 3.20kg. 

• Pack size: 45 x 18cm. 

• $399 RRP 

Vango 

Distributed by Ansco 
03 9471 1500, www.ansco.com.au 


Loft height 

This was measured by the surveyor. The figure 
given is the height of the fourth baffle from the 
foot of a bag (at approximately mid-thigh) that 
had been stuffed for three minutes, then 
unpacked and left to rise for three minutes. 
This height was measured from both sides and 
an average taken to account for zips, draught 
tubes, baffles and so on. 

Compressed size 


and should be taken as a guide only. Always try 
stuffing the bag yourself (see 'Buy Right'). Note 
the term 'stuffing', as distinct from rolling and 
folding, which will get you nowhere. 

Outer fabric 

Because synthetic fills are not prone to leaking 
or absorbing moisture, this value is less than 
critical. Most outers are lightweight nylon or 
polyester hybrids and there is little performance 
difference between them. 


Some bags stuff easily and may be compressed 
further, whereas others will drive you insane 
and replacing the stuff sack might be your first 
priority (a sack with compression straps is 
recommended to get the volume down). The 
measurement given here is the size of a stuffed 
bag without using any additional compression. 
It is supplied by the manufacturer 
and/or the surveyor 


Zips 

Normally there will be a zip along one side. 
Tapered rectangular bags usually have another 
zip across the foot. Rectangular models should 
unzip to lie flat. Twin sliders allow finer tem¬ 
perature control (either end of the zip can be 
opened). Most brands offer 
left- or right-handed zips 



What's inside? 


d in some models two bags can be 
zipped together (usually more hassle 
than it's worth). Any variations are noted under 
'Comments'. 


The trick of good insulation is to trap air. Not 
all fills are equal, and the various fibres have 
different characteristics (including price) and 
are thus suited to different applications. A 
super high-performance fill that compresses 
to the size of a gnat's wart in an ultra-light 
bag just might not cut it when ice crystals are 
forming on the inside of the tent fly. Some¬ 
times bulk is good. 

While there is a confusing array of trade¬ 
marks, most synthetic fibres will have one or 
more of the following attributes: 

■ made from a polyester derivative (in other 
words, petrochemicals) 

■ continuousfilament—thisavoidsclumping 
and cold spots 

■ hollow—will reduce weight and trap more air 

■ triangular or trapezoidal shape—for greater 
strength and longevity 

■ different deniers—mixing fills of different 
thickness (measured in deniers) physically 
mimics down, and thus copies its insulative 
and compressible qualities 

■ silver—fibres are bonded to silver threads 
to utilise silver's heat conductivity and anti¬ 
microbial properties 

■ silicon treated—to enhance water resistance 

■ microfibre—more expensive but highly com¬ 
pressible fills generally used in ultra-light 
bags 

■ claims to be better than all the others. 

Of course, overall shape and design also play 
an important part, and the best fill in the world 
won’t save a badly designed bag. The best thing 
you can do is research. 


Surveyor's rating 

It’s all about value for money. Bags were rated 
on their suitability for their nominated season 
using the following criteria: design and quality 
of materials (one-third), weight, bulk and loft 
height (one-third) and price (one-third). A low 
score does not necessarily mean a poor-quality 
bag, but those rated higher can be considered 
better value. 4^ 


Other brands 
available 


Brand 

Distributor 

Contact 

Coleman 

Coleman 

1800 224350 

EPE 

EPE Global 
Adventure 

(02) 80841830 

High Country Aussie 

Disposals 

(03) 9799 5777 

Lafuma 

Peak Fifteen 

(02) 9283 6400 

Snugpack 

Platypus 

Outdoors 

(03)97965355 


Steve Waters spent his formative years travelling and hawk¬ 
ing dubious IT skills, before maturing into longer walks, 
climbing, writing and hawking dubious photos. Favourite 
wild places are Tasmania, New Zealand and the Kara- 

The survey was refereed by Chris Bailey. 












RE-DISCOVER 
THE 


0 

SCARPA 


NEW SL M3 



An exceptionally comfortable and luxurious 
trekking boot, the New SL M3 continues the 
legacy of the #1 trekking boot in Australia. 
For2008 we've made some slight changes... 
incorporating Lorica inserts to create a 
360 degree Articulated Ankle System for 
superb ankle comfort and dexterity while 
the Performance-Flex midsole offers added 
protection and stability in uneven terrain. 


Constructed with legendary SCARPA 
craftsmanship from 2.8mm HS12 Sherpa 
full grain calf leather, with a Taibrelle lining 
for comfort and moisture management, the 
New SL M3 provides maximum abrasion 
resistance in the field while weighing in 10% 
lighter than the old SL! 

The lightness, cushioning and durability of the 
Vibrarrf M3 sole, combined with the Littleway 
Stitch technique, creates one of the most 
supportive leather trekking boots to date! 
Built with the same exacting high standards 
as the earlier SL, Trek Pro and Trek models 
- the New SL M3 is now lighter and more 
comfortable. Australian trekking just moved 
to the next level. 

www. scarpa. com. au 


Proudly distributed by Outdoor Agencies Pty Ltd I Call 1300 784 266 for your nearest stockist I sales@outdooragencies.com.au 










Equipment 


Get a reaction brewing up 

The MSR Reactor arrives 


For size, weight and performance (we 
wanted all three), we held our breath wait¬ 
ing for MSR's Reactor stove. We ended 
up sneaking a few quick breaths, the wait 
was that long. The Reactor is an integrated 
propane/butane stove with 1.7 litre pot, 
piezo igniter and heat exchanger, in the 
mould of the Jetboil stove, which it rivals. 
In fact, they’re the only two contenders in 
this amazing new category. The Reactor 
can boil a litre of water in less than three 



MSR’s latest stove, like its siblings, looks 
like it was sired in a jet propulsion labor¬ 
atory. 


minutes, which no other commercial camp¬ 
ing stove can match; and it is virtually 
unaffected by wind and cold—its biggest 
advantage in real-world conditions. A 
built-in pressure regulator means that the 
last drop of fuel burns almost as bright as 
the first—a bit like an inkjet printer next 
to your old dot matrix. The MSR boffins 
set out to build a stove that would actually 
perform in the nastiest of places, not just 
look good on a spec sheet. They achieved 
both. The Reactor retails for $299. Contact 
Spelean on (02) 9966 9800 for further in¬ 
formation. 

Innovations for the 
attention seeker 

The trouble with EPIRBs is that sometimes 
Mum just needs to know you’re okay, but with 
just one button the only options on offer are 
silence or calling out the cavalry. The SPOT per¬ 
sonal tracker uses GPS to ascertain its location, 





which it can transmit to prearranged telephones 
or email addresses. It can send location and 
'all okay’ or 'need assistance’ messages. Then 
there’s the full throttle, EPIRB-style 'calling 
International Rescue' button. 

Hopefully, SPOT will minimise unnecessary 
EPIRB call-outs while providing an increased 
level of communication over previous systems. 

SPOT is distributed by Cody Corporation— 
call them on (08) 8337 4888. The handset 
retails for $2638 plus registration 
charges, depending upon the ser¬ 
vices you require. 


than skin, and hurts less when it wears away. 
There are several models available that special¬ 
ise in climbing, running, aquatic sports and gen¬ 
erally being different. The Classic model retails 
for $189, the more climbing-orientated Sprint is 
$199. Contact Fivefingers on (02) 

9399 5841 for more informa¬ 
tion. 


A shoe to fit your toe-socks. Below, she’s a wee 
little ripper—Kay Oh, Vee Ee Aye. Bottom, a 
grown-up version of the dromedary bag 


'Knick-'Knai ‘ 


Tracme is a locator beacon that is much 
simpler than satellite-based EPIRBs and GPS. 
When activated, it transmits a voice-recording 
'Help...Emergency' message on the emergency 
UHF CB channels. 

The unit is intended to aid SAR grid-pattern 
searches rather than instigate them, though it 
has the potential to alert rescue services. When 
weight and space are paramount, many parties 
forgo carrying an EPIRB. With a weight of 35 
grams, Tracme overcomes that problem. The 
single-use Tracme unit retails for $no, and will 
be replaced free of charge if set off in a docu¬ 
mented SAR search. 

Contact Tracme on (03) 9310 4435 for further 
information. 


Sort of nude 

Fivefingers shoes from Vibrant provide all the 
benefits of going barefoot without actually 
having to do so. It sounds a bit like wearing a 
see-through nightie for those who can’t quite 
stomach going nude. 

The Fivefingers idea is to allow our feet to 
work as they are supposed to (naked), which 
helps to maintain a natural gait and strengthen 
foot muscles—either for training or as a life¬ 
style choice. The Vibram rubber is less slippery 


Small things in 
small packages 


Leave your iron wok at 
Kovea’s Superlite Titanium 
is one little, light stove. If you 
like to cookon propane/bu¬ 
tane cans, you can’t really 
go lighter than this min¬ 
now. With a retail price of 
$70, you're unlikely to go 
lighter on your wallet ei¬ 
ther. That leaves a larger 
budget for filling your Platy- 
preserves (read on). Distrib¬ 
uted by GMA Elemental, who 
can be contacted on (08) 8275 


Quality 
goon-bag 

Platypus must have been in¬ 
spired by all the gourmet op¬ 
tions that are being presented 
for 'From the Billy'. Why else 
would they produce a wine 
bladder? 

ThePlatypreservehelpspre- 
serve wine by limiting expos¬ 
ure to oxygen and light. It can 
be folded flat, is lined with BPA and polyethylene 
to prevent tainting the flavour, and holds a 
standard bottle's worth. You could conceivably 
use it for water or juice too. RRP is $25, or go 
the $89 four-pack for bigger parties or longer 
walks. Distributed by Spelean. 











stralian G 


KIN e SYS 


Performance 


KINeSYS has long been standard equipment for some of the world's top athletes from triathlon 
to adventure racing and Olympic competition. A high performance spray sunscreen specifically 
designed for sports and active lifestyles, KINeSYS SPF28 provides broad spectrum UVA/UVB 
protection with Parsol* 1789. It has a new antioxidant formula, is 100% free of oil, alcohol, PABA, 
colourant and preservatives and comes in Mango Scent, Fragrance Free and a non-irritating Kids 
formula. KINeSYS is hypoallergenic, non-comedogenic and suitable for all skin types. 


Not all sun protection is created equally! 


DISTRESS BEACONS 


Distress beacons save lives by sending 
emergency signals to satellites. 


Carry a digital 406 MHz* Personal Locator 
Beacon (PLB) if you are driving or 
bushwalking in remote areas. 

406 MHz beacons should be registered 
with AMSA to fully utilize the beacons 
features. Registration is free. 






Distress Beacons should only be 
used in life-threatening situations. 
In the event of an emergency, you 
should first signal other people in 
your area using radios or other 
methods of attracting attention. 
Mobile phones can be used too, but 
don't rely on them. The phones may 
be out of range, have limited battery 
power, or become water-damaged. 


www.amsa.gov.au/beacons 
phone 1800 406 406 


"Analogue 121.5 MHz distress beacons will no longer 
be detected by satellite after 1 February 2009. 










this could 
be you... 



YE5 we do trekking! 

I Darran Mountains trekking 
Black Peak alpine trek 
Mount Aspiring glacier trek 
Rabbit Pass trek 
Upper Wilkin experience 
Gillespie Pass trek 



ANIAN 


Blue Tier & Bay of Fires 
Walls of Jerusalem 
South Coast Track 
Frenchmans Cap 
Cradle Mountain 
Western Arthurs 
Overland Track 
Franklin River 
Maria Island 
Freycinet 

2009 brochure now available 

1300 666 856 

www.tasmanianexpeditions.com.au 


Toddler-proof bottles 

Wide-mouth water bottles are fantastic for 
adding ice and being easy to clean. Not all of 
us, however, are born with the ability to drink 
from them without tipping the contents on our 
clothes (I think it correlates with attached ear 
lobes). Flip Straw Pure Bottles from Nathan 
Sports give us the advantages of a wide-mouth 
bottle with the security of a flip-out drinking 
straw. Genius. No undoing the lid, no spills— 
it's like being a toddler again. Available in 700 
millilitre and one litre sizes for RRP $20 and 
$25, respectively. For those concerned about 
BPA, the 700 millilitre bottle is also available in 
stainless steel. Everest Sports isthe distributor, 
and can be contacted on (03) 9646 0332. 

Make your own electricity 

One of the hallmarks of the 20th century that 
we still pride ourselves on is electricity. It's the 
new fire. Don't be content with leaving it in the 
city or importing it—you can make it in the 
bush too. The Solaris is a light, tough roll-up 
photovoltaic array. The Solaris 6 puts out six 
watts at 12 volts and a maximum current of 433 
milliamps, which should be sufficient in most 
cases to recharge phones, cameras and music 


machines. Not bad for a 200 gram unit. Folded, 
it takes up less space than a copy of Wild. 
Models rated at 12, 26 and 56 watts are also 
available. The Solaris 6 retails for $250. Contact 
Fiskars on (03) 8645 2400 for more information. 

Nanotechnical 
sleeping gear 

Nanotechnology has applications beyond evil 
science-fiction robots. An example is the 
Aerogel insulation in Pacific Outdoor Equip¬ 
ment's All Out Mountain range of sleeping 
mats. Aerogel is a solid 'gel' that consists of 
more than 90 per cent air and provides re¬ 
markable insulation. 'Regular' foam gives the 
comfort, and the two components add up to a 
mat that’s very thin for the warmth it provides. 
The AO Mountain range is distributed by Sea 
to Summit on (08) 9221 6617, and RRPs start at 
$165 for the regular size. 4±0 

New and innovative products of relevance to the rucksack 
sports (on loan to Wild) and/or information about them, 
including high-resolution digital photos (on CD or by 
email), are welcome for possible review in this department. 
Written items should be typed, include recommended 
retail prices and preferably not exceed 200 words. Send 
them to Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181 or contact us 
by email: editorialadmin@wild.com.au 


From the Billy 


The Iron Chef: Dinner Creek Burritos 


Fiona McKean shares her 
winning recipe 

After bushwalking, what do bushwalkers most 
love to do? Trick question? Think back to the last 
time you stared murderously at the back of the 
person in front of you for five kilometres because 
they had eaten the best bits out of yourscroggin. 
Remember running out of food seven days into 
an eight-day walk, or sharing port and chocolate 
in a tent in a thunderstorm? Yep, the other thing 
we love to do is eat. 

At the risk of preaching to the choir, food is 
important. Like many people, I used to throw 
two-minute noodles and Maggi meals into my 
pack, before learning there was a better way. 
And it needn't involve earnest sessions labou ring 
over a food dehydrator. 

I realised how far I'd come on a trip to Dinner 
Creek, in southern Kakadu. It was a hot and 
unusually humid walk for the Dry season and, 
after trekking to the not-so-secret-spot and 
back, we were all ready for a swim. The afternoon 
drifted into evening as we blobbed around in the 
shallows in a pocket of remnant monsoon forest. 
All too soon it was getting cold—gosh, it must 
have gotten down to 20°C—and we were starv¬ 
ing. Kevin pointed out a scratching Rainbow Pitta 
as we grabbed our headtorches and started to 
cook dinner. 

The atmosphere turned fiercely competitive 
when Vanna suggested a round of 'Iron Chef'. 
Billies rustled and Swiss Army knives flashed. 
When everything was finished and laid out, the 
food was a long way from two-minute noodles. 
There was an Asian stir-fry with fresh lemon- 
grass, a spicy tuna pasta, and somebody had com¬ 
bined glass noodles, soy sauce, feta, and cashews. 


Forks poised, one question remained—whose 
cuisine reigned supreme? 

Discarding false modesty, it was mine. After 
much sharing and tasting, my burritos were 
pronounced victorious, although I suspect they 
only just edged out that fragrant stir-fry. The 
point was, it was all good, and all worth sharing. 
I'll share my recipe now. 

Dinner Creek Burritos 

Feeds: two 

Cooking time: about 30 minutes 

Ingredients: 

1 box Zatarain's Black Beans and Rice 
i packet wraps, Sorj bread, or tortillas 
1 sachet tomato paste 

tomato, cucumber, capsicum (will keep for five 
days even in tropics) 
small tin of ham 
red onion 

spreadable cheese—Laughing Cow is fine, but 
Boursin is best 

if desired, packet salsa or extra chilli 
Prepare the Black Beans and Rice according to 
instructions on the box. Don't bother adding 
butter or oil—neither the dish nor your love 
handles need them. If you are into pig, cut the 
ham into slivers and add to the beans. Gently 
simmer while adding tomato paste. Add extra 
chilli if desired. Smear bread with generous quant¬ 
ity of cheese. Add bean mix and chopped vege¬ 
tables. If it is early in the walk, you can add 
avocado. Roll up, and enjoy messily. Lean back 
on to pack and smile. 

payment is at our standard rate. Send them to the 
address at the end of this department. 


















Travel anywhere you like. 

Up the trail or down the road, the new Trail Pro™ combines the 
perfect blend of warmth, weight and comfort, to take you anywhere. 
This is the lightest 5 cm- thick mattress we've ever made and the latest 
addition to the Trek and Travel™ series of mattresses and comfort 
essentials. Wherever you go - the new Trail Pro is designed to provide 
you with the ultimate in versatile comfort. 

Begin your journey to comfort at thermarest.com ^ 


NEW Trail Pm Regular (910g) 


Exclusively distributed in Australia by Spelean Pty Ltd. Ph. (02) 9966 9800 Fax (02) 9966 9811 
e-mailtrailpro@spelean.com.au http://www.thermarestcom http#www.spelean.com.au 
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Reviews 



Larapinta Trail 

BY JOHN & MONICA CHAPMAN 
(JOHN CHAPMAN, 2008, $29.95, 
www.john.chapman.name) 

Undertaking the Larapinta Trail is a daunting 
task, and I don't thinkthis guide quite describes 
the challenges involved. Some parts might be 
'easy walking over plains and creek beds', but 
as an experienced older walker, I didn't find 
too many sections fitting that description. That 
said, the guide is well worth purchasing in the 
early stages of your planning and preparation, 
and useful on the track. The safety section— 
which discusses equipment, food, stoves and 
so on—is excellent for people new to walking. 
The suggestions about combining parts of the 
walk together to reduce the number of days, 
giving alternative campsites and notes on when 
to carry extra water, are very useful (especially 
when longer days are being considered), as are 
the colour topographical maps, height profiles and 
summary boxes for each section of the walk. Giv¬ 
ing route descriptions for walking in both dir¬ 
ections is also a good idea. The descriptions are 
very detailed, and the photos are excellent, giving 
a very good idea of the type of terrain to expect. 

Unfortunately, the guide is already outdated 
as two new shelters with gas barbecues and 
toilets have recently been built, and all food drops 
are now stored in cool, locked cupboards. 

J an Hollingworth 

The Passes of Harrow Meek 

BY MICHAEL KEATS & BRIAN FOX 
(KEATS HOLDINGS PTY LTD, 2008, $26.50, 
mjmkeats@easy.com.au) 

Narrow Neck has long been the poor relation 
among Blue Mountains landforms, but this 
book rightly elevates it to star status. The au¬ 
thors—two veteran bushwalkers—and their 
compatriots at the Bush Club have produced a 
fascinating, glossy, rucksack-friendly publica¬ 
tion. Each description of a pass, on and off the 
plateau, starts with historical background and 
rare black-and-white photos. Then comes a 
coloured map, modern coloured photos, refer¬ 
ences, a route summary and, best of all, track 
notes written as a walk report. 


Negotiating each cleverly written chapter is 
like negotiating the pass itself. The reader feels 
a connection to each of the 12 main passes and 
other more legendary routes. 

Greg Powell 

The Many Lives of 
Broken Dam Hut 

BY HARRY HILL (HARRY HILL, 2008, $24.95, 

02 6947 2093) 

When we view the landscape with enquiring 
eyes, what we are usually looking at is the sum 
product of natural forces and human impact. 
Since the human imprint is very strong in the 
northern parts of Kosciuszko National Park, 
bushwalker Harry Hill's book about a single 
hut has much to tell us. 

His account covers roughly 100 years of this 
hut, in more than one location and in its role of 
providing accommodation for timber workers, 
miners, stockmen and bushwalkers. Hill has 
assembled stories about each of these phases 
and one of these, 'It’s a couple of sheilas’, 
shows how the last two overlapped when, in 
the late 1920s, two female bushwalkers turned 
up—to the utter bemusement of the resident 
stockmen. 

After it was burnt down in 1998, Broken Dam 
Hut was rebuilt in 2007 by members of the 
Kosciuszko Huts Association and the Bogong 
Group. In addition to the historical information 
some excellent photographs and extracts are 
included. A valuable part of this book is the 
insight it provides into the views of those who 
support retention of huts such as this one, and 
who applied 'gentle pressure’ on the National 
Parks and Wildlife Service to change their 
policy of no hut replacement on the basis of the 
huts' cultural and recreational value. 

Geoff Mosley 

South West Tasmania 

BY JOHN CHAPMAN (JOHN CHAPMAN, 2008, 
$37.50, www.john.chapman.name) 

This fifth edition of Chapman’s comprehensive 
walkers' guide is a user-friendly upgrade from 
previous editions. A map of the whole South¬ 


west region helps to orientate walk locations 
with respect to ranges, rivers, access routes 
and other walks. A table of suggested walks, 
grouped by walk length, makes it easier to 
choose an appropriate walk for your level of 
experience and the time you have available. 
Simple topographic maps highlight the details 
of each walk, together with gradient profiles, 
extended track notes and colour photos. You'll 
also find an expanded historical section, more 
detailed information on the less frequented 
routes and, for the old-timers, no less than 75 
days of new walking adventures to be explored. 

Kim Tyson 

Avalanche Awareness in 
the Mew Zealand 
Backcountry 

BY PENNY GODDARD (NZAC, 2008, $30, 
www.alpi neclu b.org. nz) 

Finally, an easy-to-read book promoting ava¬ 
lanche awareness has been written for New 
Zealand conditions! Aimed at trampers, climbers 
and back-country skiers, Goddard's book pro¬ 
vides good background information on how to 
recognise avalanche terrain, how to plan your 
route round such terrain and, in the event of 
anyone being caught in an avalanche, what to 
do. The book highlights how, with its unique 
geography and climate, New Zealand is sus¬ 
ceptible to avalanches. 

I found this book quite refreshing to read: its 
well-structured format, simple diagrams and 
demonstrative photographs work well to famili¬ 
arise the reader with the elements of travelling 
through avalanche terrain. I admit, I was look¬ 
ing for something more definitive. However, 
after reading the book, I can appreciate that 
'there are no black-and-white answers’, and, 
as an amateur alpine climber, I believe that the 
recommendations to get more experience and 
do an avalanche course are sound. If you’re off 
to NZ for an alpine adventure, this book is def¬ 
initely something worth reading. O 

Anne Stanaway 

Publications for possible review are welcome. Send them, 
with RRP and a digital image of the cover for reproduction, 
to Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181. 
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GUIDES 

YOUR BUSH POCKET-PARTNERS 

These booklets will guide you through 
Australia and New Zealand's best 
wild places, and provide advice you 
can use in the bush. 



See www.wild.com.au for a full list of 
contents. 

Only $8.20 each ($8.50 overseas—airmail) 

including a clear protective cover. 
Available from leading outdoors shops 
or direct from Wild Publications, the 
publisher of Wild, Australia's wilderness 
adventure magazine. 

Receive a free booklet of your choice 
when you subscribe to Wild. See our web 
site or the gift subscription advertisement 
on page 14 of this issue or phone us at 
the number below. 



Wild Publications Pty Ltd, 

PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181. 
Phone (03) 9826 8483 
fax (03) 9826 3787 
email mailorder@wild.com.au 
Web site www.wild.com.au 
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Wild Shot 



'How high's the water mama? Two 
feet high and rising.' Deb Henry with a 
dilemma on the South Coast Track, 
Tasmania. Craig Manning 


Wild welcomes images for this page; 
payment is at our standard rate. 
Send them to Wild, PO Box 415, 
Prahran, Vic 3181. 
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Performance has always been what sets MSR® stoves apart from the pack. And not 
just in controlled environments, but in real backcountry conditions, where fierce winds, 
low temperatures and high elevations create real challenges. Now, with the introduction 
of the Reactor®, we're taking real-world performance to all-new heights. 

This is the fastest-boiling, most fuel-efficient, most windproof all-condition stove system 
ever made, capable of boiling one litre of water in just three minutes. It combines a 
patent-pending canister stove and a high-efficiency 1.7-litre pot into one compact, 
easy-to-use unit. And its internal pressure regulator ensures consistent flame output 
throughout the life of the canister and in even the most challenging 
conditions—where performance really matters. 

Exclusively distributed in Australia by Spelean Pty Ltd. 

Call 1800 634 853 for your nearest stockist. 
www.spelean.com.au | email: msr@spelean.com.au 


GEAR THAT PERFORMS-FOR LIFE. 
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MOUNTAIN SAFETY RESEARCH 








Leave no trace... ! “ ro “ 


Leave No Trace (LNT) Australia is a national non-profit organisation dedicated to promoting and inspiring 
responsible outdoor travel and recreation through education, research and strategic partnerships. 

At the heart of their philosophy lies the "7 Principles of Leave No Trace" : 

Plan ahead and prepare ‘Travel and camp on durable surfaces • Dispose of waste properly • Leave what 
you find • Minimise campfire impacts • Respect wildlife • Be considerate of your hosts and other visitors. 

As a founding member of LNT Australia, Sea to Summit has designed a range of innovative products to 
support the "7 Principles" of outdoor ethics. 


Below is a part of the Sea to Summit 'Leave No Trace' range. See our website for the full range of products - seatosummit.com.au 


Kitchen Sink 

Minimise water wastage by using our 
sinks for carrying and storing water for 
cooking, washing dishes or washing 
yourself. They are ideal for campers 
and backpackers and enable easy 
disposal of dirty water safely away 
from water sources. 


Wilderness Wash 

Our biodegradable Wilderness Wash is 
a super concentrated formula safe for 
personal use, pots, pans, clothes and 
outdoor gear. Leave No Trace Australia 
recommends washing dishes at least 
100 m from waterways to maintain 
surface tension. 



Trash Sack 

Pack it in, pack it out. Designed with a unique 
roll top closure to prevent leaking, use it as 
a soft garbage bin in the field or in your car. 
Fitted with Hypalon® dip-in loops for 
easy hanging. 




iPood 

Encourage decomposition and 
avoid turning your favourite outdoc 
spot into a public dunny with this 
lightweight, compact and collapsib 
camp trowel. Made from strong ultr 
light 6066-T6 aluminium with a holl 
handle for storage. 










